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The    cottontail — one    of    Virginia's    most    popular   farm    game 

animals.    Its   rapid   rate   of    reproduction   more   than    any  other 
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man  and  beast. 
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APRIL     DAYS     AFIELD 


THERE  is  little  doubt  that  the  winter  months  which 
have  finally  ended  will  go  down  in  the  records 
as  contributing  to  an  unusually  cold  season.  Though 
we  in  Virginia  have  experienced  little  snow,  the  exces- 
sive cold  which  persisted  month  in  and  month  out  will 
make  spring  that  much  more  welcome.  If  you're  like 
me,  April  can  not  come  too  soon.  Not  that  I  fail  to 
appreciate  the  winter.  Not  at  all.  It  is  simply  that  1 
appreciate  April  more. 

April  is  an  outdoor  month.  Everything  points  to  it. 
Everything  responds  to  it.  More  so  than  any  other 
month,  April  unfurls  a  drama  unlike  any  other  season 
of  the  year. 

Cold  winters,  of  course,  are  not  without  purpose.  We 
need  them.  The  soil  would  not  rest  well  without  the 
cold.  Nor  would  plants.  Nothing  is  better  for  certain 
perennials,  shrubs,  and  trees  than  a  long  period  of 
undisturbed  slumber.  Like  sleep  with  us,  it  is  best  and 
most  restful  when  it  comes  long  and  quiescent.  Consider 
only  the  crocus:  is  it  not  most  showy  when  its  parental 
roots  have  passed  through  a  siege  of  continuous  cold 
weather?  The  same  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Nothing 
harms  them  more  than  to  pass  through  repeated  periods 
of  warmth  and  wakefulness  and  activity,  then  sudden 
cold.  Pussy  willows  are  at  their  best  when  they  pop  out 
suddenly  and  for  good. 

All  this  by  way  of  saying  that  we're  glad — though  not 
unappreciative — that  winter  is  past  and  that  now  we 
can  enjoy  a  new  season. 

Of  course,  spring  astronomically  speaking  doesn't 
begin  in  April.  It  begins  with  the  vernal  equinox  on 
March  21,  which  is  to  say  that  the  longitude  of  the  sun 
is  exactly  zero  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Or  if  you 
want  to  put  it  in  different  language,  the  moment  when 
the  sun  enters  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Aries.  From  this  date 
on  to  June  21,  the  sun  moves  northward  from  the  celes- 
tial equator  giving  us  warmer  and  warmer  days. 

Spring  in  Virginia,  practically  speaking,  conies  in 
April.  The  dogwoods  are  at  their  best  about  mid-April. 
The  first  good  edible  batches  of  garden  greens,  or  wild 
greens,  come  in  April.  Marsh  marigold  and  skunk  cab- 
bage and  May  apple,  contrary  to  the  name,  are  freshest 
in  April. 


The  chain  reaction  that  produces  spectacles  of  crea- 
tion in  the  plant  world  affects  animal  life  as  well.  Spring 
sends  the  migrating  birds  to  near  and  distant  lands. 
The  drowsy  black  bear  and  woodchuck  are  now  fully 
awake  and  ravenous.  In  the  ponds  and  lakes  the  black 
bass  is  getting  more  active  by  the  day  and,  with  food 
still  scarce,  he  just  can't  get  enough  small  stuff  to  eat. 
Woe  be  to  the  plug  or  bass  bug  that  gets  in  his  way. 

All  things  considered,  however,  it  is  in  man  that 
April  stirs  its  strongest  mixture  of  adrenalin :  the  farmer 
plowing  fields  and  sowing  corn;  the  housewife  busy 
spring  housecleaning;  the  motorists  out,  bumper  to 
bumper,  to  view  the  sights;  cherry  blossom  time  with 
Cupid  in  Washington;  the  bird  watchers  in  the  fragrant 
apple  orchard  after  warblers;  the  cane  pole  fishermen 
along  the  lake  shore  after  "brim."  Spring  flowers,  spring 
peepers,  spring  sunshine,  it  all  adds  up  to  a  wonderful 
world  for  man  to  enjoy.  And  the  nice  thing  about  it  all 
is  that  it's  all  free.  There  is  no  admission  price  to  the 
spring  pageantry  of  mother  nature.  If  you  can  so  much 
as  walk  to  the  window  or  the  car  and  see,  the  show  is 
yours.  Sympathize  with  the  blind,  for  to  them  the  specta- 
cle of  spring  is  denied.  Pity  the  man  with  sight  who  sees 
without  appreciating  the  miracle  around  him. 

To  those  who  know  not  the  healing  influence  of  the 
outdoors  and  all  its  beauty,  we  recommend  a  gradual 
acquaintance  with  it.  The  avenues  of  approach  are 
many.  Thoreau  believed  in  walking  around  Walden 
Pond  each  day  and  watching  the  last  of  the  spring  ice 
go  out;  John  Muir  believed  in  solitary  reflection  and 
meditation  in  the  shadows  of  the  giant  redwoods;  Izaak 
Walton,  in  whipping  a  trout  fly  on  the  Dove.  Moderns 
like  the  late  Aldo  Leopold  believed  in  sitting  on  a  Sand 
County  hillside  beside  a  new-blown  pasque,  watchin^ 
the  wild  geese  go  by. 

It  matters  not  how  you  get  acquainted  with  April,  just 
so  that  you  do:  gardening  the  backyard,  tidying  up  the 
place  outside,  front  or  back,  digging  fishworms  for 
Saturday's  try  in  the  nearby  pond.  All  these  things  will 
give  a  new  appreciation  of  April  and,  perhaps,  a  better 
understanding  of  this  wonderful,  natural  world  around 
us.  —  J.  J.  S. 


"For  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  the  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  onr  land." 

—Bible 
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The    Shad    in    Virginia    Waters 

By 

W.  H.  MASSMANN    AND    ROBERT  S.  BAILEY 

Staff  members,  Virginia  Fisheries  Laboratory 


SUDDEN  splashing  shattered  reflections  of  spring 
bloom  in  the  still  waters  of  the  Chickahominy  as  large 
silvery  fish  streaked  wildly  near  the  surface,  then 
stojjped  and  broke  the  surface.  A  roe  shad  accompanied 
by  several  bucks  was  engaged  in  courtship  and  spawning. 
Driven  from  unknown  ocean  depths,  the  shad  had  ar- 
rived at  their  destination  to  deposit  eggs  in  the  same 
river  in  which  they  had  been  born. 

The  shad  run  in  Virginia  tidal  rivers  has  persisted  for 
centuries.  Even  before  primitive  man  inhabited  the 
coastal  plains  these  splendid  fish  were  returning  to  the 
fresh  waters  annually  to  lay  their  eggs.  And  now,  though 
great  stretches  of  the  headwaters  of  these  rivers  have 
been  blocked  by  dams  and  portions  of  the  remaining 
areas  are  rendered  uninhabitable  by  pollution,  shad  still 
return  to  favorable  locations  in  great  numbers.  Though 
generations  of  fishermen  have  harvested  vast  quantities, 
the  shad  still  enter  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  each  year. 

Angling  for  shad,  an  unusual  sport  in  the  past,  has 
recently  gained  popularity.  Since  shad  do  not  feed  while 
in  fresh  water,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  angling  to 
be  an  effective  method  for  catching  them.  How  an  angler 
can  succeed  in  coaxing  a  shad  to  strike  at  a  small  silver 
spinner  or  spoon  is  a  mystery,  but  it  is  no  mystery  that 
they  will  bite  and  put  up  a  terrific  struggle  after  being 


hooked.  In  Virginia  angling  for  shad  began  in  1944,  two 
years  after  completion  of  the  dam  at  Walkers  on  the 
Chickahominy  River.  At  first,  most  fishing  was  done 
from  the  dam  itself;  now  fishermen  troll  from  boats  in 
areas  above  and  below  the  dam.  This  new  sport  fishery 
has  spread  to  other  rivers,  and  anglers  successfully  catch 
shad  in  the  Mattaponi,  Appomattox,  Nottoway,  Pamun- 
key,  and  the  James  Rivers  as  well  as  in  Occoquan  Creek. 

The  scientific  name  of  this  highly-favoured  food  fish, 
Alosa  sapidissima,  marks  it  as  the  tastiest  of  all  shads. 
When  it  moves  inshore  in  late  winter  and  early  spring 
it  becomes  easily  accessible.  Small  wonder  that  shad  have 
always  been  important  to  Virginia  fishermen. 

Before  the  English  colonized  Virginia,  Indians  trapped 
shad  in  crude  weirs  made  of  brush.  Those  who  lived  fur- 
ther inland  built  dams  of  rocks  across  the  rivers  leaving 
gaps  into  which  they  secured  woven  funnel-shaped  bas- 
kets which  caught  the  fish  as  they  attempted  to  swim 
through  the  small  openings.  The  earliest  colonists  were 
not  equipped  for  fishing  and  apparently  had  no  skilled 
fishermen  in  their  midst.  Their  success  in  establishing  a 
permanent  settlement  was  in  part  due  to  the  Indians  who 
taught  them  how  to  take  shad  and  other  fish  from  the 
shallow  waters. 

Later,  fishermen  and  nets  were  brought  into  the  colony 
and  long  haul-seines  became  the  most  important  fishing 


Virginia   Fisheries    Laboratory    Photo 

The  VIRGINIA  LEE  and  ANOMIA  drag  a  surface  trawl  through 

the  rivers  in  the  fall  to  collect  the  migrating  young  shad.  This 

information  is  used  to  forecast  abundance  of  adult  shad  several 

years  later. 


Commission   Photo  by  Kesteloo 
J.  J.  Shomon,  editor  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  an  enthusiastic  shad 
sport-fisherman,  nets  a  hickory  shad  caught  on  a  fly  rod. 
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Upper  left  -  Embryonic  shad  in  transparent  egg  cases.  The  eye 

is   very    prominent  and    the   egg   yolk    attached    to   the   slender 

body  resembles   a    bloated   belly. 

Lower  left  -  By  early  fall,  juvenile  shad  resemble  the  adult.  Now 
they   leave  the   rivers  and   bay   and   spend  the  next  few   years 
in    the    ocean. 


Virginia  Fisheries  Laboratory  Photos 
Upper  right  -  Shortly  after  hatching,  young  shad  have  consumed 
all  of  the  egg  yolk.  This  is  a  critical  period  when  the  larval  fish 
must    find   food    nearby    or    perish. 

Lower  right  -  Four  or  five  years  after  migration  to  the  ocean, 
mature    shad    will    return    to    fresh    water    to    spawn. 


gear.  George  Washington,  one  of  ihe  most  notable  shad 
fishermen  of  later  colonial  days,  entered  in  his  diary  on 
April  11,  1760,  "About  11:00  set  the  people  to  hauling 
the  seine  and  in  the  night  catched  and  dressed— barrels 
of  herring  and  60  white  fish." 

These  white  fish  of  course  were  shad.  Many  colonial 
planters  engaged  in  commercial  fishing,  seeking  primari- 
ly the  herring  and  shad.  Since  colonial  days  gill-nets  have 
been  introduced  and  following  the  Civil  War  an  enter- 
prising Yankee  came  to  Virginia  with  pound-nets.  These 
two  gears  have  now  largely  replaced  the  long  haul-seines 
which  are  more  cumbersome  to  handle  and  less  effective. 

Although  the  habits  and  activities  of  shad  during  their 
short  stay  in  Virginia  waters  are  quite  well  known,  their 
life  in  the  ocean  is  an  enigma.  Mature  shad  leave  their 
winter  quarters  off  the  Atlantic  coast  as  the  water  be- 
comes warmer  and  migrate  into  coastal  rivers,  usually 
returning,  it  is  believed,  to  the  stream  in  which  they 
were  born— their  "parent  stream."  When  water  tempera- 
tures reach  45°F.  shad  begin  moving  upriver  in  large 
numbers.  During  the  early  part  of  the  season  their  up- 
stream movement  may  be  no  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  a  day.  As  the  waters  in  the  river  warm  to  the  most 


favorable   temperature  for  spawning,  the   fish  may  ad- 
vance upriver  12  or  14  miles  in  24  hours. 

Male  or  buck  shad  are  more  abundant  in  early  runs, 
but  females,  or  roes,  predominate  later.  Spawning  may 
occur  in  the  fresh  waters  of  any  of  our  larger,  tidal  rivers 
but  is  most  concentrated  in  the  James  River  at  Hopewell, 
the  Chickahominy  below  Lanexa,  the  Pamunkey  at 
White  House,  the  Mattaponi  below  Walkerton,  and  in 
the  Rappahannock  River  below  Port  Royal.  Little 
spawning  takes  place  before  water  temperatures  reach 
55 °F.  Shad  may  spawn  three  or  four  times  during  the 
season  before  their  300,000  to  500,000  eggs  have  been 
released.  The  spent  fish  or  "downrunners"  that  move 
seaward  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  robust  and  well- 
nourished  shad  that  ascended  the  rivers  earlier.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  these  emaciated  adtdts  coidd  recover 
sufficient  strength  and  survive  to  return  another  year; 
indeed  in  most  states  south  of  Virginia,  shad,  like  some 
Pacific  coast  salmon,  spawn  only  once  and  then  die.  In 
Virginia  they  may  spawn  for  as  many  as  four  successive 
years  but  most  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  traps  are  "vir- 
gins," ascending  the  rivers  for  the  first  time.  North  of 
Virginia  only  about  half  of  the  shad  taken  are  "virgins," 
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the  others  are  "repeaters,"  which  have  spawned  at  least 
once  before. 

The  fertilized  shad  eggs  drift  near  the  bottom  until 
they  hatch.  Their  incubation  period  may  range  from 
three  to  ten  days  depending  on  the  water  temperatures. 
Jn  1870  it  was  found  that  eggs  could  be  stripped  from 
roe  shad  artificially,  fertilized  and  hatched.  Believing 
that  the  abundance  of  fish  could  be  increased  by  this 
method  many  states  along  the  Atlantic  coast  operated 
shad  hatcheries,  but  fifty  years  of  hatchery  operation 
has  produced  no  increase  in  the  shad  runs.  Therefore, 
hatcheries  in  most  states  have  been  discontinued.  Vir- 
ginia's shad  hatcheries,  located  in  the  Chickahominy, 
Pamunkey  and  Mattaponi  Rivers,  are  operated  on  a 
"salvage"  basis,  utilizing  the  spawn  from  shad  being  sold 
commercially. 

Young  shad  remain  in  fresh  water  and  feed  on  insects 
and  small  aquatic  animals  until  fall.  Cooling  of  the  water 
stimulates  these  young  fish,  now  about  four  inches  long, 
to  begin  their  journey  to  the  sea.  They  will  not  return 
until  they  reach  maturity. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  fish  leaving  Chesapeake 
Bay  migrate  along  the  coast  for  great  distances.  Shad 
tagged  in  Virginia  have  been  caught  off  the  coast  in 
Maine  and  fish  tagged  in  Maine  have  been  recovered 
later  in  Virginia. 

Shad  usually  return  to  spawn  when  four  or  five  years 
old,  the  bucks  generally  reaching  maturity  a  year  ahead 
of  the  roes.  A  few  bucks  are  quite  precocious  for  they 
may  mature  and  return  to  spawn  at  the  age  of  two. 
These  youngsters— often  less  than  a  foot  in  length— are 
known  as  "skips"  or  "skip  shad"  and  are  often  confused 


with  herring.  On  the  other  hand  some  roes  almost  be- 
come old  maids,  for  they  may  not  return  to  the  rivers 
until  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old. 

The  history  of  the  shad  fishery  in  the  United  States 
has  been  characterized  by  a  fluctuating  decline.  There 
have  been  many  ups  and  downs  in  catches,  but  landings 
in  recent  years  have  never  approached  the  50  million 
pounds  caught  in  1897.  Since  1920  catches  have  fluctuated 
between  10  and  20  million  pounds.  Virginia  landings 
have  ranged  from  11  million  pounds  in  1897  to  two 
million  pounds  in  1941.  In  1954  over  four  million  pounds 
were  caught  and  shad  were  so  abundant  that  markets 
became  glutted,  prices  dropped  and  shad  fishing  was  no 
longer  profitable. 

Not  all  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  changes  in  abun- 
dance are  known.  Pollution  and  dams  have  undoubtedly 
been  important  factors.  Overfishing  has  been  blamed, 
but  the  effect  of  overfishing  is  usually  greatly  overempha- 
sized. Research  in  progress  at  the  Virginia  Fisheries  Lab- 
oratory suggests  that  the  largest  crops  of  young  shad  do 
not  necessarily  arise  from  the  largest  numbers  of  spawn- 
ers.  It  would  appear  that  natural  causes  are  far  more 
important  in  determining  the  relative  size  of  the  crops  of 
young  shad  than  man-caused  factors.  However,  definite 
proof  of  this  awaits  further  research. 

Shad  were  not  present  anywhere  along  the  Pacific 
coast  prior  to  1871.  In  that  year  shad  fry,  brought  from 
the  Atlantic,  were  released  in  the  Sacramento  River. 
From  this  planting  shad  increased  in  numbers  and  spread 
until  they  are  now  found  from  San  Diego,  California 
to  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska,  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles. 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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More  than  a  century  before  Virginia's  first  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  at  Blacksburg,  Jefferson  had  turned  his  own  hill- 
top Monticello  into  an  experiment  station  where  he  introduced 
new  flowers,  vegetables  and  trees.  He  included  a  game  park  in 
his  plans  for  developing  Monticello. 


THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 

Agrarian 

and 

Naturalist 

By 
DOROTHY  TROUBETZKOY 


AFTER  Thomas  Jefferson  presented  his  credentials 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI  in  1784,  he  was  for  awhile 
greeted  with  a  quizzical,  "C'est  vous,  Monsieur,  qui 
remplacez  le  Docteur  Franklin?" 

Jefferson  reassured  and  won  over  the  French  sceptics 
by  the  tact  of  his  usual  reply,  "No  one  can  replace  him, 
sir.  I  am  only  his  successor." 

Jefferson's  official  duties  as  Minister  to  France  were 
not  onerous.  For  the  most  part  he  was  busy  negotiating 
favorable  commercial  treaties  for  such  commodities  as 
whale  oil  and  salt  fish  and  trying  to  enter  a  wedge  in  the 
tobacco  monopoly  of  the  Fermier  General. 

There  was  much  time  for  the  social  side  of  diplomacy 
and  Jefferson  found  a  particular  agreeable  society  in  the 
salon  of  Madam  Housetot.  The  lean  sandy-haired  Amer- 
ican was  welcomed  for  his  versatility  and  his  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  exciting  New  World  about  which  they 
were  all  so  curious.  They  quizzed  him  endlessly  about  its 
towns  and  culture,  its  wilderness  with  strange  plants, 
animals  and  Indians. 

Jefferson  was  drawn  into  discussion  with  the  old  en- 
cyclopedist, the  Comte  de  Buffon,  and  had  to  hold  his 
own  in  a  dispute  about  Buffon's  theory  that  hot  coun- 
tries produced  large  animals  and  moist  countries,  small 
ones.  A  related  notion  was  that  transplanting  Europeans 
to  America  resulted  in  a  degeneration  of  physique. 

Jefferson's  presence  was  convincing  proof  against  the 
latter  fancy,  but  it  took  some  marshalling  of  scientific 
lads  to  cope  with  the  animal  hypothesis.  "He  (Bnffon) 
did  not  know  our  panther,  (cougar)  ,"  remarked  Jefferson. 
"I  gave  him  the  stripped  skin  of  one  I  bought  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  presents  him  with  a  new  species  ...  I 
have  convinced  him  that  our  deer  is  no)  a  chevreuil 
(roe  deer) ." 

Bnllon  was  nol  willing  to  take  the  American  Minister's 
word   for  the   moose,  elk   and  deer   of  his  country,   so 


Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Sullivan  of  New  Hampshire  for 
antlers,  bones  and  skins.  It  cost  60  guineas  to  satisfy  this 
scientific  curiosity,  but  Sullivan  supplied  the  antlers, 
bones  and  skin  of  a  moose,  as  well  as  antlers  of  caribou, 
elk  and  a  spike  white-tailed  buck. 

Buffon  proved  himself  likewise  a  diplomat  when  he 
surveyed  these  indisputable  proofs  of  large  American 
mammals  in  a  moist  climate  and  closed  the  controversy 
with  the  admission,  "I  should  have  consulted  you  before 
publishing  my  natural  history,  and  then  I  should  have 
been  sure  of  the  facts." 

Jefferson  ordered  from  America  also  stuffed  specimens 
of  grouse  and  pheasant  for  the  royal  natural  history  cabi- 
nets and  several  hundred  peanuts  which  he  thought  the 
French  might  become  interested  in  cultivating.  However, 
in  our  own  time,  peanuts  are  still  novelties  in  France. 

Jefferson's  interests  in  gardening  and  farming  have 
somewhat  obscured  his  lifelong  interest  in  wildlife  and  in 
the  raising  of  domestic  animals.  He  was  probably  the  first 
in  America  to  import  Merino  sheep  from  Spain.  Even 
a  game  park  had  been  envisioned  by  him  in  the  plans 
for  Monticello.  "Keep  it  in  deer,  rabbits,  peacocks, 
guinea  poultry,  pigeons,  etc.  Let  it  be  an  asylum  for 
hares,  squirrels,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  every  other 
wild  animal  (except  those  of  prey) .  Court  them  to  it 
by  laying  food  for  them  in  proper  places.  Procure  a 
buck-elk,  to  be,  as  it  were,  monarch  of  the  wood;  but 
keep  him  shy,  that  his  appearance  may  not  lose  its  effect 
by  too  much  familiarity.  A  buffalo  might  be  confined 
too."  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  elk  and  buffalo 
were  native  to  Virginia  and  had  not  yet  become  extinct 
at  the  time  he  was  planning  his  park.  Elk  have  been 
reintroduced  into  a  few  western  counties  in  recent  years. 

At  Jefferson's  house  on  the  cul-de-sac  Tetebout,  Paris, 
the  French  chel  was  persuaded— doubtless  against  his 
volatile  will— to  cook  not  only  his  own  native  specialitcs, 
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but  also  such  exotiques  as  corn  pone  made  from  meal 
ground  on  his  master's  faraway  plantation  or  corn  on  the 
cob  grown  in  the  Paris  garden  from  Virginia  seed.  Later 
on  Jefferson  needed  larger  quarters  and  leased  the  house 
of  the  Comte  de  Langeac,  at  the  corner  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  rue  neuve  de  Berry.  If  he  continued  to 
raise  Indian  corn  there  it  must  have  been  incongruous 
on  the  same  property  with  the  elegant  gardens  designed 
by  M.  Chagrin,  architect  to  the  King. 

If  Jefferson  failed  to  "sell"  the  French  on  peanuts,  he 
himself  was  not  so  diffident  about  adopting  new  things. 
He  ate  his  first  waffles  in  Holland  and  promptly  bought 
a  waffle-iron  to  take  home.  He  always  sampled  the  typical 
foods  and  fruits  of  localities  he  visited,  collecting  pits, 
seeds  and  plants,  making  detailed  notes  on  agricultural 
practices  which  might  be  adapted  to  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Close  second  to  his  study  and  enthusiasm  for  archi- 
tecture was  his  concern  for  gardens  and  agriculture  when 
he  traveled  abroad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  England  he 
was  enchanted  by  the  landscape  gardening  as  he  was  re- 
pelled by  the  architecture  of  the  time.  While  "cooling  his 
heels  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen," 
Jefferson  made  a  methodical  study  of  16  typical  English 
gardens,  comparable  if  not  quite  so  ecstatic  as  his  notes 
on  the  classic  remains  at  Nimes  which  eventually  resulted 
in  our  Capitol  at  Richmond. 

Before  the  Revolution  Jefferson  had  tried  to  cultivate 
wine  grapes  in  Virginia.  Later,  during  his  tour  of  vine- 
yard along  the  Rhine  he  bought  vines  at  Hochheim  and 
Rudesheim,  where  Charlemagne  traditionally  planted 
his  vines.  During  a  journey  to  the  south  of  France  in 
1787,  he  "rambled  thro'  their  most  celebrated  vineyards, 
going  through  the  houses  of  the  laborers,  cellars  of  the 
vignerons,  R;  mixing  and  conversing  with  them"  as  much 
as  he  could. 

Whenever  he  encountered  anything  new  in  his  travels 
he  considered  critically  whether  it  might  not  be  "sus- 
ceptible of  adoption"  at  home.  He  imported  olive  trees 
from  France  in  1789  and  1790  for  experimental  planting 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  1790  he  secured  a 
cask  of  heavy  upland  rice  from  Africa  which  he  sent  to 
Charleston  "in  hopes  it  might  supersede  the  culture  of 
the  wet  rice  which  renders  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
so  pestilential  through  the  summer."  He  managed  to  get 
a  few  pounds  of  Egyptian  rice  and  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  get  some  from  Cochin-China.  When  he  heard  about 
Piedmont  rice  from  Parisian  dealers,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  rice  country  beyond  the  Alps,  from  Cercelli 
to  Pavia,  concluded  the  rice  there  was  indeed  of  a  dif- 


ferent and  more  desirable  species.  Since  the  government 
of  Turin  prohibited  the  export  of  rough  rice  on  pain  of 
death,  Jefferson  got  a  small  sack  smuggled  out  by  a  mule- 
teer to  Genoa.  The  contraband  rice  was  promptly  shipped 
to  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

More  than  a  century  before  Virginia's  first  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  Blacksburg,  Jefferson  had  turned 
his  own  hilltop  Monticello  into  an  experiment  station 
where  he  introduced  new  flowers,  vegetables,  trees,  tried 
out  new  farming  methods  and  implements  and  an  infi- 
nite parade  of  new  gadgets  such  as  the  folding  ladder, 
corncob  crusher  and  sheller,  threshing  and  hulling  ma- 
chines, a  hexagonal  lantern  and  a  copy-press.  He  even 
tried  to  raise  olives,  oranges,  Italian  cherries  and  almonds 
at  Monticello.  He  wanted  to  promote  too  the  growing 
of  figs,  mulberries  and  sugar  maples.  He  introduced 
pomegranates  and  nectarines  to  Virginia. 

Very  early  in  his  career  as  a  gentleman  farmer,  Jef- 
ferson had  remarked  the  soil-exhausting  effects  of  tobacco 
culture  and  advocated  the  ctdtivation  of  grain  crops. 
He  practiced  rotation  of  crops  and  left  elaborate  records 
of  the  disposition  of  his  lands  for  this  purpose.  His  son- 
in-law,  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  pioneered  in  plowing 
horizontally  around  hills  to  minimize  erosion. 

If  he  failed  financially  as  a  farmer,  in  a  personal  sense, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Jefferson's  experiments  were  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation.  He  imported  a  threshing  machine 
and  worked  out  several  devices  of  his  own,  including  a 
hemp-beater  and  a  plow  to  which  the  French  National 
Institute  of  Agriculture  awarded  a  prize.  Each  year  that 
he  was  in  the  White  House  he  kept  a  record  of  the  first 
and  last  appearance  of  every  variety  of  vegetable  that  ap- 
peared on  the  Washington  market  and  he  kept  a  like 
account  of  the  blossoming  of  flowers,  trees  and  the  growth 
of  crops  at  Monticello. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  Jefferson 
was  his  flexibility  of  mind,  his  ability  to  change  and 
grow  until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  had  started  out  a  con- 
firmed and  somewhat  fanatic  agrarian  who  believed  "Our 
governments  will  remain  virtuous  for  many  centuries,  as 
long  as  they  are  chiefly  agricultural;  and  this  will  be  as 
long  as  there  are  vacant  lands  .  .  ."  He  was  willing,  how- 
ever, to  learn  from  the  harsh  lessons  of  his  own  Embargo 
and  his  personal  financial  distresses  the  fallacies  of  a 
strictly  agrarian  economy. 

"The  sun  has  not  caught  me  in  bed  in  50  years,"  Jef- 
ferson told  one  visitor  to  Monticello.  Even  then  the  days 
were  not  long  enough  for  a  man  so  alert  to  all  the  winds 
and  weathers,  literal  and  figurative,  of  his  time. 


Trees,  like  people,  vary  in  growth,  vigor,  health,  resistance  to  disease  and  ability  to  live  under  adverse 
conditions.  Each  tree  is  a  distinct  individual,  similar  to  other  trees  of  its  kind,  but  different  in  many  impor- 
tant details.  For  example,  some  have  a  higher  proportion  of  the  characteristics  which  make  for  greater  wood 
vields  than  others.  Bernard  Frank  —  Our  National  Forests 
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PICK  IT  -  or  PICK  IT  NOT 


By 
JOE  L.  COGGIN 


THE  deception  of  nature's  slowness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plant  life  must  be  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  our  lack  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  dynam- 
ic influence  of  man  upon  plants.  Take  the  dogwood  for 
instance!  It  takes  several  years  for  Virginia's  State  Flower 
to  reach  the  stage  in  its  development  whereby  it  is  ready 
to  blossom  for  only  a  brief  period  each  spring.  When  the 
tiny  yellow  flowers,  surrounded  by  large  showy  white  or 
pink  bracts  first  break  into  view,  their  destiny  is  usually 
either  the  production  of  seeds  for  the  perpetuation  of 
their  own  kind,  food  for  wildlife,  or  they  may  fall  in 
the  hands  of  flower  pickers  which  descend  upon  them 
in  great  numbers.  Flower  pickers  often  become  so  ex- 
huberant  over  the  short  lived  beauty  of  the  plant  that 
the  long  lived  beauty  is  overlooked.  The  short  lived 
beauty  is  a  few  flowering  clays  or  weeks  each  spring.  The 
long  lived  beauty  is  composed  of  many  summers  of 
growth  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  and  manufacture  of  food 
by  the  leaves.  It  also  includes  many  winters  or  dormacy 
in  which  these  living  processes  are  slowed  down  or  are 
completely  at  rest,  but  an  essential  period  in  the  overall 
development  of  the  plants  and  their  buds. 

It  is  only  the  flowers,  and  possibly  a  few  leaves,  that 
the  flower  pickers  really  want,  but  since  the  flowers  are 
the  reproductive  organs  of  the  dogwood,  those  flowers 
which  are  taken  away  can  never  produce  seeds  which  in 
turn  might  develop  into  other  dogwood  trees.  It  is  also 
true  that  if  too  many  leaves  are  stripped  from  the 
tree  and  too  many  branches  are  severed,  the  plant  cannot 
manufacture  its  food  and  will  become  stumped  or  die. 
Disturbing  the  root  system  of  the  tree  may  also  kill  it. 
A  matter  of  only  a  few  seconds  of  maltreatment  by  man 
can  easily  destroy  what  nature  took  years  to  grow. 

It  does  not  matter  by  what  method  any  plant  may  re- 
produce  itself  nor  how  slow  it  is  in  developing,  if  too 
many  leaves  are  destroyed,  too  many  branches  broken  en- 
roots uprooted,  the  plant  will  die.  It  cannot  reproduce 
itself  if  the  reproductive  parts  (whether  by  flowers,  root- 
stocks,  bulbs  etc.)    are  removed. 

Fortunately  most  flowering  plants  produce  far  more 
seeds  than  is  necessary  to  merely  sustain  the  species,  and 
some  plants  are  more  capable  of  "healing  the  wound" 
or  producing  other  leaves  if  the  present  ones  are  broken 
or  removed.  Some  plants  are  far  more  abundant  in  some 
areas  than  others  and  are  better  adapted  to  a  given 
terrain.  In  such  cases  the  flowers  may  be  picked,  il 
picked  wisely,  without  doing  any  harm  what -soever. 


Now  the  question  logically  arises.  Should  a  person 
pick  this  particular  plant,  or  should  it  be  left  to  repro- 
duce itself?  The  answer  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
and  how  you  go  about  it.  The  first  point  to  take  into 
consideration  is  the  abundance  of  the  plants  to  be  picked. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor.  If  there  are 
plenty  of  a  certain  type  of  plant  available,  such  as  the 
daisv,  it  may  be  picked  freely  without  doing  any  harm. 
If  the  plant  is  found  to  be  scarce  around  the  countryside, 
then  very  few  should  be  picked,  allowing  enough  to 
remain  for  reproductive  purposes,  and  in  many  cases, 
food  for  wildlife.  Other  plants,  such  as  the  cardinal 
flower  and  flame  azalea,  are  very  rare  in  most  of  Virginia 
and  should  not  be  picked  at  all.  This  is  true  because 
it  takes  all  the  reproductive  potential  of  these  plants  to 
maintain  their  own  kind. 

One  should  note  that  many  of  the  rare  species,  such 
as  jack-in-pulpit,  grow  in  patches  or  very  small  groups 
hut  this  is  not  an  indicator  that  the  species  is  abundant 
over  a  large  area.  Other  plants  are  abundant  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  can  be  picked  without  harm,  where- 
as, in  other  sections  of  the  state  the  same  kind  of  plant 
is  rare  and  should  not  be  picked  at  all. 

The  following  chart  was  constructed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Prof.  A.  B.  Massey,  Botanist  at  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  in  order  to  show  50  commonly  known 
Virginia  plants  and  the  degree  they  can  be  wisely  picked 
in  each  of  the  three  major  sections  of  this  state. 

How  to  pick  plants  wisely  is  merely  a  matter  of  good 
common  sense.  No  logical  reason  could  possibly  be 
given  for  taking  all  the  leaves  and  roots  of  a  plant,  when 
there  are  very  few  in  an  area.  This  practice  will  surely 
result  in  the  death  of  the  plant,  and  taking  all  the  flowers 
will  completely  stop  those  flowers  from  producing  seeds 
for  future  crops.  Attempts  to  transplant  rare  plants  are 
almost  always  futile  even  though  you  think  you  can 
duplicate  their  wildlife  habitat.  Besides,  they  are  just  as 
beautiful  in  the  wild. 

The  laws  governing  plants  in  this  state  are  very  im- 
portant and  are  always  made  with  the  view  toward 
conservation  in  mind.  It  is  illegal  to  pick  flowers  along 
Virginia  highways,  and  farther,  it  is  illegal  to  pick  them 
cm)  private  property  without  permission  of  the  landowner. 
The  dogwood  law  in  Virginia  refers  to  the  taking  of  this 
species   for  wood. 

Knowing  (he  plants  we  pick  and  something  about 
them  is  equally  important.  By  our  knowledge  of  them 
we  leai  n  to  appreciate  their  presence  more,  and  become 
less  interested  in  their  destruction  or  unwise  use. 
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Some  common  Virginia  flowers  and  the  degree  they  may  be  picked  in  the  three  major  geological  areas  in 

Virginia. 


FLOWER 

WESTERN 

PIEDMONT 

COASTAL  PLAI 

N 

Pick 

Pick 
Sparingly 

Leave  to 
Multiply 

Pick 

Pick 

Sparingly 

Leave  to 
Multiply 

Pick 

Pick 
Sparingly 

Leave  to 
Multiply 

Arbutus 

X 

X 

X 

Aster 

X 

X 

X 

Atamasco  Lily 

X 

X 

X 

Baneberry 

X 

X 

X 

Bergamot 

X 

X 

X 

Birdsfoot  Violet 

X 

X 

X 

Bittersweet 

X 

X 

X 

Blackeyeil  Susan 

X 

X 

X 

Bloodroot 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Blueflag 

X 

X 

Blue  Violet 

X 

X 

X 

Bluet 

X 

X 

X 

Bouncing  Bet 

X 

X 
X 

-' 



X 

Buttercup 

X 

X 

Butterfly  Weed 

X 

X 

X 

Cardinal  Flower 

X 

X 

X 

Clover 

X 

X 

X 

Columbine 

X 

X 

X 

Daisy 

X 

X 

X 

Dandelion 

X 

X 

X 

Dogtooth  Violet 

X 

X 

X 

Dogwood 

X 

X 

X 

Flame  Azalea 

X 

X 

X 

Foxglove 

X 

X 

X 

Gentian 

X 

X 

X 

Goldenrod 

X 

X 

X 

Ground  Pine 

X 

X 

X 

Hawkweed 

X 

X 

X 

Hepatica 

X 

X 

X 

Holly 

X 

X 

X 

Jack-in-Pulpit 

X 

X 

X 

Joe  Pye  Weed 

X 

X 

X 

Mayapple 

X 

X 

X 

Milkweed     (common) 

X 

X 

X 

Moccasin  Flower  (Lady's  Slipper; 

X 

X 

X 

Orchids 

X 

X 

X 

Partridgeberry 

X 

X 

X 

Queen  Ann's  Lace 

X 

X 

X 

Running  Cedar 

X 

X 

X 

Turks- cap-Lily 

X 

X 

X 

All  other  Lilies 

X 

X 

X 

Trillium  (Nodding) 

X 

X 

X 

Trillium  (Painted) 

X 

X 

X 

Trillium  'White  or  Great 

X 

X 

X 

Wild  Cranesbill 

X 

X 

X 

Wild  Ginger 

X 

X 

X 

Wild  Rose 

X 

X 

X 

Wood  Anemone 

X 

X 

X 

Wood  Sorrel 

X 

X 

X 

Yarrow 

V 

X 

X 
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BALD 
CYPRESS 


By 

ROBERTS  MANN 

and 

DA  VID  H.  THOMPSON 


Photo  by    Flournoy 
The  bald  cypress  is  common  to  sections  of  Virginia's  tidewater 
region. 


THE  bald  cypress  is  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  evergreen  true  cypresses  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Each  autumn  its  leaves  turn  brown  and  are 
shed,  along  with  most  of  the  smaller  twigs. 

Only  three  other  members  of  the  cone-bearing  tree 
families  are  bare  in  winter;  the  native  tamarack  or 
American  larch,  the  European  larch,  and  the  Metase- 
quoia,  or  dawn  redwood  native  of  China.  The  tamarack 
reaches  the  southern  limit  of  its  range  in  northern 
Indiana  and  northeastern  Illinois.  The  bald  cypress  ex- 
tends only  as  far  north  as  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Bald  cypress  used  to  be  the  dominant  tree  in  coastal 
swamps  and  river  bottomlands  from  Delaware  to  Florida 
to  Texas  and  up  the  Mississippi  valley  to  Cairo  and  the 
Wabash  River.  Those  cypress  swamps  were  awesome 
places— silent,  weird  and  treacherous  with  gnome-like 
"knees"  rising  above  the  brown  water  which  was  never 
more  than  dappled  with  sunlight  filtering  through  the 
leafy  canopy.  In  the  south  the  trees  were  festooned  with 
lunereal  streams  of  Spanish  moss.  Now  cypress  is  on  its 
way  out  as  a  timber  crop  because  of  excessive  cutting  and 
drainage  of  the  swamp  lands.  Most  of  the  remaining  line 
stands  arc  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 

Cypress  will  do  well  on  land  but  best  in  stagnant 
water.  Mature  trees  may  be  120  or  even  150  feet  tall, 
with  a  trunk  diameter  of  from  three  to  five  feet  above 
a  flaring  buttressed  base.  Some  trees,  over  1000  years  old, 
had  trunk  diameters  of  12  feet  or  more.  Long  snake- 
like roots  extend  far  out  from  the  swollen  base  to  give 
the  tree  support  in  soft  swamp  mud.  The  cypress  is  u- 
nique  because  its  many  submerged  roots  send  up  spongy 


or  hollow  woody  cones,  called  "knees,"  which  usually 
reach  to  high-water  level— often  several  feet— and  these 
are  supposed  to  furnish  air  to  the  roots,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional anchorage  for  the  trees.  They  do  not  form  when 
the  cypress  grows  on  dry  land. 

The  pollen-bearing  flowers  are  in  purplish  tassel-like 
clusters  from  three  to  six  inches  long.  The  female  flowers 
are  followed  by  cones  that  look  like  little  one-inch  woody 
balls  covered  with  loosely  fitting  scales. 

Cypress  has  been  called  "The  Wood  Eternal"  because 
of  its  exceptional  durability  in  soil  or  water  or  when 
exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  in  great  demand  lor  water 
tanks,  silos,  boats,  shingles,  greenhouse  frames,  kitchen 
drainboards  and  coffins— to  name  just  a  few  uses.  The 
wood  is  pale  brown  or  reddish,  straight-grained  and  easily 
worked.  The  tree  is  remarkably  free  from  insect  pests 
but  is  subject  to  a  heart-rot  fungus  that  fills  the  woods 
with  holes.  Such  logs  produce  the  "pecky"  cypress  that 
is  so  much  in  demand  for  panelling  "rumpus  rooms," 
dens  and  such. 

The  Montezuma  cypresses  of  Mexico  are  also  survivors 
of  those  that  covered  the  northern  hemisphere,  then 
tropical,  in  the  Age  of  Dinosaurs.  There  are  a  lew  that, 
along  with  the  Sequoias  of  California,  may  be  the  oldest 
living  things  on  earth— 3000  or  more  years  old.  One  of  the 
most  famous  is  the  "Tree  of  the  Sorrowful  Night,"  under 
which  Cortes  wept  in  1520  after  he  had  lost  most  of  his 
men  in  battle. 

The  cypress  has  always  been  a  symbol  of  sadness  and 
mourning. 
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Virginia's  Deer,  Bear  and  Turkey  Kill  for  1955-56 


By   CHESTER  F.    PHELPS 

Chief,  Game  Division 


Tag  returns  from  the  past  hunting  season  show  the 
kill  of  deer  continued  the  upward  trend  of  the  past 
several  years.  The  total  was  very  close  to  preseason 
predictions  although  the  increase  did  not  match  the 
2200  rise  of  1954  over  1953.  This  was  expected,  however, 
as  regulations  in  1954  permitted  the  taking  of  about 
2000  antlerless  animals  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  while 
this  year,  1955,  antlerless  deer  were  legal  only  in  a  part 
of  one  county  and  the  resulting  kill  totaled  about  400. 
In  those  western  counties  which  had  an  open  season 
on  antlerless  deer  in  1954  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  kill 
of  adult  bucks  in  1955  was  higher  than  in  1954.  This 
illustrates  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  the  sportsman 
to  harvest  antlerless  deer  and  the  herd  will  maintain 
or  increase  its  numbers. 

Since  wildlife  is  currently  suffering  from  the  worst 
mast  shortage  in  many  years,  particularly  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  abnormal  dislocations  of  the  major 
game  species  utilizing  this  important  food  source  were 


expected.  Perhaps  this  is  most  noticeable  in  the  greatly 
reduced  bear  kill  in  the  western  counties.  Bear  simply 
were  not  to  be  found  in  their  usual  haunts  in  the  usual 
numbers.  It  is  generally  felt  this  was  caused  by  the  bear 
spreading  out  and  traveling  long  distances  for  food.  The 
relatively  cold  weather,  earlier  than  usual,  may  also 
have  caused  more  bear  to  "den  up"  and  to  do  so  earlier. 
An  encouraging  development  is  reflected  in  the  re- 
ported kill  of  wild  turkeys.  This  figure,  the  highest  of 
any  year  since  the  start  of  the  tagging  system,  undoubted- 
ly indicates  an  upswing  in  population.  This,  too,  bears 
out  preseason  observations  of  an  unusually  good  breed- 
ing season.  Apparently  weather  conditions  during  the 
critical  weeks  of  hatching  and  brooding  approached  the 
optimum  and  productivity  or  brood  success  for  the 
season  was  high.  The  increasing  popularity  of  food 
plantings  and  more  adequate  protection  can  also  be  an 
important  factor. 


Big  Game  and  Turkey  Kill, 
1955-56 


1953-54 

1954    55 

1955-56 

County 

Deer 

Bear 

Tur- 
key 

Deer 

Bear 

Tur- 
key 

Deer 

Bear 

Tur- 
key 

7 

74 
132 
86 
66 
54 
635 
689 

3 
23 

6 

127 
30 

8 

6 

27 

"47 

20 
68 
26 
54 
129 
161 
11 

19 
36 
164 
25 

71 

10 
69 
162 
85 
61 
58 
1,103 
1,185 

46 
113 

17 
240 

93 

221 

72 

59 

63 

662 

928 

35 
156 
40 

316 

1 

2 

4 

25 
12 
2 
4 
10 

13 

11 

80 

19 
4 

20 

52 
18 
68 
11 
46 
82 
145 

15 
31 
139 
24 

7! 

53 

79 

116 

10 

Appomattox 

73 
84 

Bath 

236 

Bedford   . . 

11 

Bland 

Botetourt 

44 
113 

18 
219 

15 

69 

Buckingham 

173 

25 

638 
1 

378 

13 

125 

762 
3 

407 
20 

103 
13 

216 
49 
68 
78 

125 

939 

10 
491 

12 
107 

23 
282 

72 

86 
100 
124 

115 

Carroll     ... 

Charles  City. . . 

12 
80 
63 

53 

94 

64 

Chesterfield 

Clarke... 

83 

236 
48 
80 
85 
93 

9 

22 

89 

65 

4 

5 

29 
66 
82 
10 
3 
38 
34 
37 

6 

24 

Cumberland 

Dinwiddie 

95 
109 

g 

Fauquier 

Fluvanna 

Frederick 

Ciles 

16 
33 

389 

205 
51 
29 

169 
4 
65 

193 
79 
16 

149 
86 

236 
84 

195 

133 

3  s 
55 

80 

23 
44 

590 

236 
52 
48 

201 
8 
53 

177 
68 
30 

208 
92 

282 
71 

164 

258 

1 

58 

42 

567 

223 

39 

49 

242 

8 

52 

96 

54 

24 

213 

63 

368 

73 

193 

279 

37 
30 
42 

Goochland 

i  irayson 

18 

19 

33 

Greensville 

Halifax 

11 

22 

us 

10 

8 
75 

5 

19 
69 
19 

5 
45 

2 
13 
14 
13 
22 

1 
1 

29 
96 

23 

12 

64 

Isle  of  Wight . . . 

4 

James  City .... 

King  George 

King  and  Queen 
King  William 

12 
24 
20 

13 

21 
14 
18 
21 

Countv 

1! 

53-54 

1 

J54-55 

955—5 

20 
14 

24 

14 

39 

21 

1 
47 
21 

50 

71 

28 
25 

70 

40 

32 

4 
27 

17 
160 

45 
253 
378 

10 

6 
33 

f> 

16 

160 

71 

325 

379 

34 

25 

4 
17 
161 
30 
302 
393 
22 

Mecklenburg 

37 

20 

38 

Nansemond 

17 
5 

8 

9 
44 

12 

7 

4 

1 
23 
31 

25 

10 

22 

2 
42 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

31 

22 

54 

1 

19 

24 
52 

4 

34 

34 
132 

2 

28 
198 

4 

57 
131 

5 

71 

7 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

42 

21 

513 

50 
43 
52 

55 

19 

345 

9 

37 

22 
35 

91 
26 

219 

14 

9 

2 

14 

47 

12 

153 

469 

7 

106 

1.052 

692 

398 

78 

95 

243 

166 

42 

158 

348 

97 

45 

98 

87 

569 

63 
55 

58 

44 

3i 

36 

1 

2 

4 

49 

13 

126 

462 

7 

183 

1381 

357 

424 

83 

80 

297 

285 

49 

195 

273 

91 

41 

141 

78 

280 

2 

8 

42 

13 

107 

3711 

8 

161 

743 

299 

435 

61 

56 

252 

488 

51 

122 

84 

139 

58 

140 

80 

344 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

30 
32 

54 
4t 

22 
45 

57 
17 

11 

8 

54 

27 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

2 

7 

no 

9 

9F 

41 
29 
53 

2 

4f 

4 
3 

43 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

1 

19 
77 
43 
33 
50 

34 
95 

25. 
48 
56 

1 

Wash'ngtin 

Wise 

5 

11 

6 

7 

York 

12 

County  Total 

11,807 

359 

2,558 

14,163 

270 

2,082 

14.227 

156 

2,797 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CONSER 


this   .   .   .    ?  «*- 


•     .         *£."H*r     ***•- 


A   neglected  eroded  farm   area. 


s.  c 


A  great  misfortune  of  the  American  scene  is  soil  erosion.  Here  conservation  is  needed  most.  Year- 
ly, floods  and  wind  take  a  serious  toll  of  the  valuable  top  soil  that  means  life  to  men,  animals  and 

plants. 
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TION:  WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 


■^  -    .    .    this 


lotos 


A  well  restored  farm  area. 


This  is  wise  land  use.  The  foundation  of  our  national  security  starts  with  our  natural  resources. 
The  conservation  of  our  forests,  the  restoration  of  our  wildlife,  the  protection  of  our  streams,  the 
saving  of  our  soil — these  are  not  only  essential  to  security,  they  are  essential  to  democracy  and 

the  American  way  of  life. 
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Typical  big  tidewater  fishing  waters. 

FISHING 

IN 

TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA 

By  J.   H.  GWATHMEY 

Rod   and    Gun   Editor   of    Richmond    Times-Dispatch 


EARLY  spring  sunshine  brings  particularly  interest- 
ing  fishing  to   anglers    in   tidewater  Virginia.    Not 
only  are  the  warm  water  game  fish  stirring  around 
in  ponds  and  streams.  The  anadromous  white  and  hick- 
ory shad  come  into  the  tidal  rivers  in  vast  numbers  and 
rockfish  move  high  up  in   the  freshwater  areas. 

Fishing  is  accessible  on  every  hand,  often  within 
walking  distance,  and  there  are  plenty  of  outlets  for 
the  pent-up  enthusiasm  ol  anglers  after  the  long  shut-in 


periods  of  winter.  The  fishing  itself  takes  on  added 
fascination  because  of  its  uncertainties  in  the  transition 
from  frigidity  to  warmth  that  affects  all  living  creatures. 
Whether  there  is  an  early  or  late  spring,  behavior  of 
fish  is  not  what  it  will  be  in  the  heat  of  summer,  nor 
what  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter.  There  is  a  never- 
ending  challenge  to  the  ingenuity  of  anglers  to  deter- 
mine just  where  the  lish  are  lying,  what  baits  they  will 
lake,  whether  they  are  already  on  their  spawning  beds. 
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or  are  only  on  the  way  to  where  they  will  deposit  their 
eggs. 

April  is  particularly  a  month  of  uncertainties  about 
what  fish  are  up  to  under  changing  conditions  of 
weather  and  temperature  of  water  and  the  thoughtful 
angler  finds  added  enjoyment  in  his  sport  by  giving 
special  study  to  many  factors  involved.  Deeply  sunken 
baits  that  are  successful  one  day  might  be  far  less  ef- 
fective a  few  days  later  if  the  fish  have  gone  to  the 
shallows  and  are  feeding  at  the  surface. 

The  same  uncertainties  prevail  in  the  tiny  farm  ponds 
that  are  found  in  the  big  fishing  waters,  it  being  generally 
true,  however,  that  small  and  shallow  waters  warm  up 
much  more  rapidly.  The  ingenuity  of  the  angler  is 
taxed  wherever  he  fishes. 

There  are  few  sections  of  the  entire  nation  more  blest 
with  good  spring  fishing  than  tidewater  Virginia.  Large- 
mouth  bass,  bluegill  bream,  silver  perch  (crappie)  and 
other  warm  water  species  find  uncommonly  congenial 
habitat  in  the  warm  and  fertile  ponds  and  streams  of 
this  area  and  these  fish  are  abundant  everywhere  and 
grow  to  exceptionally  large  size. 

These  are  species  that  are  particularly  interesting  to 
early  spring  fishermen  in  Virginia  because  of  their 
abundance,  their  fairly  early  spawning  and  their  tend- 
ency to  move  around  and  feed  avidly  just  as  soon  as 
there  are  a  few  days  of  sunshiny  weather.  The  highly 
varied  methods  of  taking  them  also  add  interest. 

The  small  boy  can  go  to  a  spring  branch  with  a  pin 
hook  and  catch  them  on  his  father's  farm.  The  farm 
ponds  are  stocked  with  them  and  the  larger  impound- 
ments and  tidal  streams  and  their  tributary  creeks  are 
full  of  them.  There  are  very  few  residents  of  eastern 
Virginia  who  are  not  within  easy  reach  of  them. 


Anglers  vary  greatly  in  their  tastes.  Some  love  to  fish 
only  the  big  waters  while  others  would  far  rather  fish  a 
millpond  of  under  a  hundred  acres  than  a  lake  of  300 
or  more.  Still  others  prefer  the  little  ponds  and  the  small 
streams.  Tidewater  has  all  of  them  within  easy  reach. 
Fishing  in  all  of  them  is  excellent  at  this  time  of  year. 

If  big  lakes  are  desired,  one  would  not  go  wrong  in 
trying  Lake  Prince  or  Lake  Cahoon,  in  Nansemond 
County,  two  beautiful  clear  water  reservoirs  supplying 
the  City  of  Suffolk  with  water.  Or  Lake  Smith,  in 
Princess  Anne,  a  lake  from  which  more  prize-winning 
largemouth  bass  have  been  taken  than  any  other 
in  the  state.  Then  there  is  the  Lee  Hall  reservoir  of  the 
Newport  News  Waterworks,  a  beautiful  body  of  water 
of  some  300  acres. 

Back  Bay,  a  great  body  of  fresh  water  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  upper  end  of  Currituck  Sound,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  bass  fishing  spots  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. This  famous  waterfowling  rendezvous  is  equally 
as  noted  for  its  bass  fishing.  The  same  grasses  that  mat 
its  bottom  and  bring  waterfowl  appear  to  be  equally 
attractive  to  largemouth  bass. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  all  bodies  of  impounded 
water  is  Chickahominy  Lake,  within  35  miles  of  Rich- 
mond. This  lake  was  created  when  a  dam  was  thrown 
across  the  river  in  1942.  Backed  up  for  several  miles,  this 
body  of  still  water  accommodates  hundreds  of  fishermen, 
but  the  fishing  seems  to  become  better  and  better  year 
after  year  despite  the  heavy  angling  pressure. 

When  water  levels  are  normal,  there  is  excellent  fishing 

in    the    huge  Buggs  Island  Reservoir   on   the    Roanoke 

River,  created  when  the  Army  Engineers  built  the  John 

H.   Kerr  dam  which  backed  water  many  miles  up  the 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


There  are  few  sections  of  the 
entire  nation  more  blest  with 
good  spring  fishing  than  tide- 
water Virginia.  targemouth 
bass,  bluegill  sunfish,  silver 
perch  (crappie)  and  other  warm 
water  species  find  uncommon 
congenial  habitat  in  the  warm 
and  fertile   ponds  and  streams. 
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The 
BEAVER 


n 


BATH  COUNTY 


By  JACK  HICKS 

Ranger,  Warm  Springs  Ranger  District 
George    Washington    National    Forest 


mis'i*.  "■•  -v-  :s  -3? 


A   live-trapped    beaver    taken    unharmed.    This    animal    will    be 

released  in  an  area  capable  of  supporting   beaver  without  too 

much  conflict  with  man's  interests. 


WITHIN  the  past  20  years  the  beaver  in  Bath 
County  has  appeared,  been  admired,  multiplied 
steadily,  been  cussed  and  discussed.  Today  he  is 
an  established  resident  in  every  major  drainage. 

His  comeback  is  the  more  amazing  when  you  realize 
that  in  1911  wildlife  experts  considered  the  beaver  extinct 
in  the  whole  state  of  Virginia.  The  last  survivor  was 
reported  killed  in  Dinwiddie  County.  Presumably,  the 
beaver  had  disappeared  much  earlier  from  Bath  County, 
perhaps  even  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Pioneer 
trappers  had  found  them  plentiful,  easily  trapped  and 
there  was  a  ready  market  for  their  valuable  pelts,  all  of 
which  added  together  make  a  deadly  combination  when 
no  protection  is  extended. 

Unlike  the  passenger  pigeon  and  other  species  of 
American  wildlife  which  became  totally  extinct,  the 
beaver  continued  to  exist  in  wilderness  areas  in  such 
states  as  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

After  the  drought  of  1930  certain  sportsmen  and  con- 
servation groups  decided  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
reintroduce  beaver  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  1932  six 
beavers  were  purchased  from  Pennsylvania  and  released 
in  Big  Levels  Refuge,  Augusta  County,  to  help  maintain 
the  ground-water  level.  The  site  chosen  for  their  release, 
being  a  swift,  rocky-bottom  mountain  stream,  was  not  to 
their  liking  and  they  disappeared,  to  turn  up  later  a  num- 
ber of  miles  away  in  swampy  country  where  the  stream 
gradient  was  gentle  and  there  were  muddy  banks  for 
dam-building  material.  Our  neighbors  over  in  West 
Virginia  had  similar  ideas  and,  purchasing  their  stock 
from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  released  six  beavers  in 
Pocahontas  County  in  1933-34,  six  more  in  1936.  In  1937 
two  more  were  released  in  Big  Levels  and  in  1938  seven 
were    released    on    Barbours    Creek    in    Craig    County. 

These  are  the  nearest  release  points  to  Bath  County 
and  the  only  releases  on  record  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles.  But  the  beaver  is  a  nomad   by  nature.   He  stays 


with  the  family  group  until  his  second  year  of  life. 
Then  his  parents  force  him  to  leave.  The  two-year  olds 
venture  forth,  find  mates  and  search  for  new  home 
sites  where  they  begin  new  family  groups,  starting  to 
breed  at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  Beavers  have  been 
observed  at  considerable  distances  from  any  water  course, 
travelling  cross  country.  In  1918  one  was  picked  up  in 
the  highway  on  the  outskirts  of  Millboro.  Another  was 
observed  on  top  of  Big  Alleghany  Mountain,  the  West 
Virginia  line,  south  of  High  Top  Lookout  Tower.  Pre- 
sumably, he  had  left  his  Pocahontas  County  home  in 
West  Virginia  and  was  headed  for  the  Jackson  River  in 
Bath  County.  In  the  winter  of  1942  beaver  tracks  were 
found  in  the  snow  at  the  head  of  Stoney  Run,  a  tributary 
of  Jackson  River  in  Highland'  County  just  above  the 
Bath  County  line.  The  beaver  had  crossed  Back  Creek 
Mountain,  Lantz  Mountain  and  Big  Alleghany  Moun- 
tain on  his  pilgrimage. 

Beavers  made  their  first  appearance  in  Bath  County 
about  the  year  1935.  Leonard  Bratton  tells  me  they  cut 
a  large  apple  tree  on  the  Bratton  place  along  Jackson 
River  just  south  of  the  Highland  line  in  that  year.  He 
remembers  the  date  because  he  was  attending  school 
in  Augusta  at  the  time.  About  1940  George  Cleek  re- 
calls the  cutting  of  an  Early  Harvest  apple  tree  on  his 
home  place  along  Jackson  River,  a  mile  south  of  Brat- 
ton's.  Wayne  Schooler  remembers  that  beavers  took  a 
pole  from  a  haystack  on  the  Bratton  farm  and  wedged 
it  in  the  bottom  of  Jackson  River,  preparatory  to  build- 
ing a  dam.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1943.  Kenneth 
Williams  heard  that  beavers  had  cut  some  corn  in  George 
Venable's  bottomland  field  on  Cowpasture  River  near 
McClung.  (They  still  do  this  each  summer.)  Jack  Hirsh. 
says  they  were  beginning  to  cut  trees  and  dam  the  back- 
water in  the  slough  beside  Jackson  River  on  Meadowlane 
Farm  about  this  time.  They  were  a  novelty  and  excited 
much  interest,  lor  their  like  had  never  before  been  seen 
in  this  section,  at  least  in  the  memory  of  any  man  living. 
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By  1946  a  few  farmers  began  to  complain  that  this 
curious  creature  was  proving  destructive.  Not  only  did  he 
cut  down  trees,  sometimes  a  fellow's  favorite  fruit  tree, 
but  his  dams  and  tree-felling  operations  could  block 
stream  passages  and  flood  good  farming  land.  So  a  few 
beavers  were  live-trapped  by  the  Game  Commission  and 
shipped  to  new  homes  in  eastern  Virginia.  In  1947  the 
complaints  increased  and  this  year  a  total  of  11  beavers 
were  live-trapped,  seven  from  Meadowlane  on  the  Jack- 
son and  four  from  the  Sydnor  place  on  Cowpasture  River 
at  the  edge  of  Millboro  Springs.  W.  P.  Blackwell,  who 
studied  the  beaver  for  the  Commission,  estimated  there 
were  38  beavers,  concentrated  in  some  seven  colonies,  in 
the  whole  of  Bath  County. 

There  have  been  damage  complaints  and  some  live- 
trapping  done  each  year  since  1947.  By  1950  the  farmers 


Typical  beaver  lodges  on  a  small  mountain  stream.  Beaver 
help   maintain    stream   and  ground    water   levels. 


The  beaver  is  capable  of  cutting  large  trees  with  his  chisel-like 

teeth.    This    practice    sometimes    makes    him     unpopular    in     a 

settled  area. 


were  realizing  that  beavers  have  a  weakness  for  corn, 
soy  beans  and  alfalfa.  Recognizing  that  the  farmers 
needed  some  relief  other  than  removal  by  live-trapping, 
in  1953  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
issued  special  fur-trapping  permits  to  landowners  making 
application,  the  trapping  season  to  extend  through  the 
month  of  February.  A  total  of  13  beavers  were  trapped 
that  first  season.  Unfortunately,  the  price  of  beaver  pelts 
had  dropped  from  a  high  of  $50  in  1916  to  $10  -  $12, 
which  was  discouraging  to  this  new  generation  of  trap- 
pers. Another  special  fur  season  in  1954  resulted  in  a 
catch  of  17.  One  trapper  on  Cowpasture  River  trapped 
eleven  animals  and  only  netted  $55  on  the  furs.  February 
of  1955  found  the  streams  frozen  tight  and  the  catch 
for  that  season  only  amounted  to  13.  The  season  for 
1956  has  been  lengthened  and  now  runs  from  January 
1  to  March  15.  March  hides,  known  in  the  fur  trade  as 
spring  hides,  are  the  most  valuable,  but  so  long  as  milady 
refuses  to  give  her  stamp  of  approval  to  the  long-haired 
furs,  the  price  of  beaver  pelts  will  stay  relatively  low. 

In  early  1954  district  game  biologist  Engle  estimated 
there  were  a  total  of  25  or  more  colonies  in  Bath  County, 
or  somewhere  in  excess  of  150  beavers.  An  extensive  sur- 
vey of  the  streams  in  late  1955  gives  the  following  tabula- 
tion: 

BEA  VER  CENSUS  -  BA  TH  COUNTY  -  1955 

Stream              No.  of   Colonies  Bank  Beaver 

Hack  Creek  3  6 

Mill  Creek  3 

Dry  Run  1 

Stuart   Run  1 

Jackson  River  22  20 

Cowpasture  River  32  20 

Total  62  46 

Using  a  factor  of  five  beavers  per  colony  (conservative) 
that  gives  a  total  of  356  beavers  for  the  county.  All  of 
which  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  beavers  when  you  consider 
that  a  good  share  of  them  are  concentrated  adjacent  to 
farms  and  cropland.  A  few,  of  course,  are  located  on 
national  forest  land  where  they  do  no  harm,  but  very 
little  of  this  government  land  extends  down  to  the  larger 
water  courses  where  the  beavers  have  taken  up  residence. 

The  anti-beaver  forces  have  grown,  too.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  general  sentiment  among  farmers  was 
favorable.  At  that  time  I  talked  with  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent landowners  who  said  they  wanted  a  colony  or 
two,  liked  to  have  them  around.  Those  same  men  today 
are  wondering  how  they  can  get  rid  of  the  "pests." 

The  complaints  now  cover  a  wide  field.  Corn  and 
other  crops  are  destroyed.  Planted  trees  are  cut.  Shade 
trees  around  campsites  aren't  spared.  Fields  are  flooded. 
A  water  system  for  a  large  farm  is  fouled  up.  Even  the 
state  Highway  Department  has  gotten  into  the  fracas; 
beaver  dams  have  spread  water  over  the  highways,  plugged 
culverts.  I  hear  that  a  local  resident  lost  two  dogs. 
He  made  the  mistake  of  sicking  them  on  a  family  of 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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INTER-AGENCY     COOPERATION 
Key  to  Conservation  Education  Success 

B)  J.  J.  SHOMON 

Chief,  Education  Division 

(Paper   delivered   before   the   21st   North    American   Wildlife    Confen 
\iu    Orleans,  La.,  March  5-7). 


CONSERVATION  education  has  been  receiving  in- 
creasing attention  in  America  as  we  have  approached 
and  passed  the  mid-century  mark  of  an  atomic  era, 
and  rightly  so.  At  these  North  American  Wildlife  con- 
ferences, conservation  education  has  been  treated  as  a 
sufficiently  important  topic  in  recent  years  to  warrant 
an  entire  half  day  technical  session,  a  forward  step  for 
which  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  is  to  be 
highly  commended. 

During  the  course  of  these  discussions  much  whole- 
some light  has  been  shed  on  conservation  education,  its 
scope,  function,  mechanics,  how  to  achieve  it,  all  of  which 
has  been  useful  and  profitable.  One  aspect  of  how  to 
achieve  more  and  better  conservation,  however,  has  not 
been  dwelled  upon  too  strongly.  This  is  the  matter  of 
inter-agency  cooperation  in  achieving  certain  conserva- 
tion education  ends. 

I  shall  not  go  into  any  details  of  the  importance  or 
need  of  conservation  education.  These  facts  are  well 
established.  We  here  are  sold  on  conservation  and  so 
need  not  waste  precious  time  convincing  ourselves.  The 
problem  that  faces  us  is  how  are  we  going  to  convince 
others.  How  are  we  going  to  transfer  needs  to  wants 
among  the  great  and  ever-increasing  masses  of  citizenry 


Today  the  Annual  Wildlife  Essay  Contest  is  an  integral  part  of 

the    conservation    training    activities   in    372    of  Virginia's    1274 

schools  and  is  growing  yearly. 


whose  only  understanding  ol  resource  problems  is  a 
vague,  impersonal  idea  or  something  found  only  in  the 
dictionary  or  government  bulletins. 

It's  a  big  problem,  this  matter  of  mass  conservation 
education,  and  it  taxes  the  minds  of  men  to  the  utmost. 
Ways  of  achieving  it  in  some  measure  are  many.  Some  of 
these  will  be  discussed  here.  Ways  of  achieving  it  in  full 
measure,  on  the  other  hand,  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 
Certainly  I  do  not  have  these  answers. 

The  only  proof  I  have  is  that  where  some  measure  of 
conservation  education  success  has  been  achieved,  it  has 
followed  certain  tried  and  proven  patterns.  The  enter- 
prise, to  be  realistic,  for  instance,  must  be  a  cooperative 
and  coordinated  effort.  In  this  connection  inter-agency 
mutual  effort  and  understanding  is  paramount. 

A  good  carpenter  by  himself  can  build  a  fairly  good 
house  but  two  good  carpenters  working  hand  in  hand 
can  build  a  better  one.  By  the  same  token,  two  good 
carpenters  and  a  good  architect  can  build  a  still  better 
house. 

Hallmarks  of  an  Effective  Program 
Looking  at  conservation  education,  what  can  we  say 
are  some  of  the  hallmarks  of  an  effective  program?  I  can 
think  of  five.  There  are  many  more. 

1)  Foremost,  perhaps,  should  be  a  unified  approach  to 
resource  use  education.  As  man  is  a  product  of  his 
environment  and  represents  the  acme  of  synthesized 
existence  of  millions  of  years,  it  behooves  him  to 
comprehend  the  unity  of  all  living  things.  The 
singleness  of  resource  conservation  is  meaningless. 
The  wise  use  of  all  life-supporting  resources— soil, 
water,  air,  plants,  animals,  inorganic  minerals,  and 
man— must  be  treated  collectively.  A  car  does  not 
run  on  one  wheel.  It  achieves  its  purpose  because 
it  is  a  mechanically  near-perfect  instrument. 

2)  Strong  inter-agency  collaboration.  Since  conserva- 
tion's chief  problem  lies  in  arousing  public  opinion 
through  the  educational  process,  the  highest  form 
of  coordinated  inter-group  understanding  is  needed 
between  groups,  government  and  private,  dedicated 
to  conservation.  That  this  is  good  and  that  we 
conservationists  are  all  for  it  we  agree.  We  like 
to  feel  that  we're  doing  a  good  job  with  all  groups 
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and  that  all  is  apple  pie.  But  upon  closer  self  ap- 
praisal, are  we  doing  the  job  ice  should  be  doing? 
Is  there  not  room  for  improvement?  Which  brings 
to  mind  the  story  of  the  fertilizer  corporation. 

The  vice  president  in  charge  of  personnel  was 
eidogizing  the  fine  work  of  the  staff  of  the  company 
one  day  and  heaping  encomiums  on  the  sales  force. 
"Why  .  .  .  why  we  have  the  best  salesmen  in  the 
business  .  .  .  we've  got  the  best  cooperation  .  .  .  the 
finest  product.  We  just  got  it,  that's  all."  Where- 
upon a  young  warehouseman  in  the  audience  piped 
up:  "Yes,  boss,  I  know,  but  tell  me,  why  i)i  h'- 
aren't  we  selling  more  fertilizer?" 

3)  Leadersliip  without  domination.  In  the  orderly 
development  of  any  forward  looking  program, 
whether  social,  economic,  educational  or  political, 
it  is  leadership  that  is  all  important.  In  conserva- 
tion, leadership  toward  the  educational  process  must 
initially  come  from  the  conservationists.  It  must 
be  genuine  leadership  without  domination,  and  it 
should  be  with  the  understanding  that  lasting  and 
final  leadership  must  be  taken  over  by  competent 
educational  leaders  themselves.  Promoting  a  better 
understanding  of  wise  resource  use  should  be  one  of 
the  added  goals  of  the  profession  of  education. 

4)  Cooperation  at  all  levels  of  learning.  Conservation 
training  should  not  be  categorized.  Rather  it  should 
be  continuous  exposure  from  kindergarten  to  col- 
lege and  beyond. 

5)  Widespread  participation  by  communities  and 
groups.  A  high  degree  of  conservation  education 
can  be  achieved  when  it  is  promoted  on  a  communi- 
ty level  and  as  a  group  effort.  Examples  are  co- 
operative conservation  councils,  community  projects 
and  state-wide  resource  workshops,  contests,  and 
the  like. 


Some  Examples  of  Promising  State  Work 

That  progress  is  being  made  in  long-range  resource  use 
education  is  evident  everywhere.  Many  states,  notabl) 
California,  Michigan,  New  York,  Colorado,  Wisconsin, 
Texas  and  Tennessee,  have  made  notable  strides  in  the 
right  direction.  In  Virginia  several  examples  of  promising 
inter-agency  and  inter-group  effort  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. These  are  singled  out  not  because  they  represent 
the  best  that  has  been  done  but  because  they  are  most 
familiar  to  the  speaker  and  have  proven  effective  beyond 
doubt.  The  four  in  mind  are  the  (1)  Virginia  Resource 
Use  Educational  Council,  (2)  the  state-wide  Conserva- 
tion Essay  Contest,  (3)  The  Virginia  Plan,  and  (4)  the 
Lynchburg  Project.  Each  has  been  so  eminently  success- 
ful that  at  least  a  partial  explanation  is  warranted. 

Virginia  Resource    Use  Educational   Council 

Organized  in  1952  this  voluntary  group  of  22  conserva- 
tionists and  educators  representing  state  colleges  and 
every  resource  agency,  state  and  federal,  in  the  common- 
wealth supplies  the  leadership  for  a  broad  program  of 
concerted  conservation  education  at  the  state  level.  Domi- 
nation by  one  group  is  avoided,  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  services  and  function  is  curtailed.  Meeting 
twice  a  year  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendly  deliberation, 
the  Council  comes  to  grips  with  immediate  and  long- 
range  problems.  That  it  has  served  as  a  useful  vehicle  for 
coordinated  effort  and  leadership  is  attested  by  its  two 
major  accomplishments  in  less  than  three  years'  time: 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  much  needed 
useful  booklet  on  resource  conservation  entitled  A  Look 
at  Virginia's  Natural  Resources  and  the  sponsorship  of 
several  summer  workshops  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
conservation. 

The  former  is  aimed  primarily  at  the  seventh  grade 
teaching  level  but  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  useful 


The  Lynchburg  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  took  over 
a  weather  beaten,  run-down,  impoverished  165-acre  tract  of 
suburban    land  and   turned   it  into   a  model   conservation   park. 


A  "model  cooperative  agreement"  between  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  has  improved 
hunting  and  fishing  on   1,500,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 
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publication  for  all  grades  and  teachers,  and  the  general 
public,  telling  the  story  of  the  state's  natural  resources 
and  their  conservation  between  two  covers.  Simple  in 
text,  inexpensive,  essentially  visual  in  approach,  it  has 
been  rated  by  educators  as  one  of  the  most  practical 
publications  in  this  field  ever  put  out  for  the  schools. 
The  workshop  effort  on  the  other  hand  is  aimed  at 
breaking  the  bottleneck  of  teacher  training.  Here  the 
Council  has  backed  a  strong  teacher  training  program  at 
each  state  college  and  teacher  training  school  in  the  com- 
monwealth. A  three-way  cooperative  effort  was  worked 
out.  The  colleges  furnish  the  administrative  details, 
the  resource  agencies  supply  the  instruction  (soil,  forests, 
water,  wildlife,  fisheries,  and  minerals  are  adequately 
treated) ,  and  industry  and  private  organizations  provide 
scholarship  funds  to  make  it  possible  for  the  teachers  to 
attend.  Three- week  summer  sessions  take  place,  with 
morning  periods  spent  indoors  in  expertly  planned 
working  sessions,  and  afternoons  devoted  to  field  trips. 
This  first  year  of  the  program,  industry  and  organizations 
have  contributed  over  $2000  in  scholarship  money  to- 
ward the  teacher  training  program. 

The  State-wide  Conservation  Essay  Contest 
Another  highly  successful  conservation  education  effort 
in  Virginia  involving  the  schools  is  the  annual  conserva- 
tion essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  Virginia  Division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  This  cooperative  en- 
deavor has  the  full  endorsement  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  support  of  all  resource  agencies 
and  conservation  groups.  In  the  nine  consecutive  years 
of  the  contest  some  125,000  young  people  from  grades 
5  through  12  have  participated  in  this  worthy  project 
and  have  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  been  exposed  to, 
if  not  indoctrinated  in,  the  concepts  of  conservation. 
Today  the  project  is  an  integral  part  of  the  conservation 
training  activities  in  372  schools  of  the  state's  1274  schools, 
and  participation  is  growing  yearly.  Perhaps  no  other 
school  conservation  project  in  America  has  achieved 
the  high  degree  of  success  at  the  state  level  that  the  Vir- 
ginia contest  has  earned.  Success  has  stemmed  from  three 
sources:  simplicity  and  consistency  and  practicality  of  the 
project,  leadership  from  the  sponsors,  and  wholehearted 
inter-agency  and  inter-group  support  a?id   cooperation. 

The  Virginia  Plan 
In  contrast  to  the  first  two  projects  aimed  at  the 
schools,  the  forest-game  cooperative  effort  known  as  the 
Virginia  Plan  has  been  an  outstanding  illustration  of 
county,  state,  and  federal  inter-agency  cooperation  on  a 
master  scale.  Here  on  1,500,000  acres  of  national  forest 
land  four  forces  have  combined  conservation  efforts  to 
achieve  more  wildlife  and  improved  hunting  and  fishing 
and  generally  better  conservation  education  conditions 
oxer  a  wide  mountain  area.  A  "model  cooperative  agree- 
ment" between  the  II.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Virginia 


Game  Commission  has  allowed  special  $1.00  hunting  and 
fishing  stamp  monies  to  be  used  for  joint  effort  at  game 
and  fish  improvement.  Result:  Virginia's  once  remnant 
wild  turkey  populations  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  have 
been  built  up  to  enviable  proportions,  the  deer  herds 
have  grown  from  less  than  2000  animals  to  115,000;  fish- 
ing and  general  hunting  conditions  have  improved  vast- 
ly; and,  doubly  important,  the  people  of  the  area  (some 
500,000  in  population)  have  been  made  considerably 
conservation  minded.  Now  a  model  for  other  states  to 
follow,  the  Virginia  Plan  is  truly  a  paragon  of  wildlife 
conservation  achievement. 

The  Lynchburg  Project 

Lastly,  one  additional  example  might  be  given  to  show 
what  can  and  is  being  done  on  a  community  level.  This 
is  the  Lynchburg  project  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
wherein  the  local  chapter  took  over  a  weather  beaten, 
run-down,  impoverished  165-acre  tract  of  suburban  land 
and  turned  it  into  a  model  conservation  park.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  chapter  has  grown  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  nation,  a  ten-year  fight  for  a  $5,000,000  sewage 
disposal  plant  lor  the  city  was  won  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  (margin  was  six  to  one)  and  Lynchburg,  a  city  of 
50,000  and  its  environs  has  become  an  exemplary  con- 
servation community.  The  point  might  be  made,  too,  that 
housewives  were  sold  on  the  sewage  treatment  bond  issue 
by  the  conservationists  even  though  they  knew  their 
water  hills  would  be  increased  immediately  by  70  percent. 

That  Virginia  does  not  have  a  monopoly  on  commend- 
able examples  of  resource  use  education,  one  needs  only 
to  scan  the  range  of  states.  Certainly  the  work  of  the 
California  Conservation  Education  Committee  deserves 
special  mention.  So  does  the  Colorado  Conservation 
Education  Council.  The  $50,000  expanding  forestry 
instruction  program  in  Georgia  high  schools,  involving 
a  hundred  10  to  15-acre  school  conservation  demonstra- 
tion areas  and  summer  workshop  training  for  vo-ag  teach- 
ers shows  the  South  is  not  asleep.  Neither  was  our  host 
state,  Louisiana,  when  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  saw  the  wisdom  of  advancing 
$31,000  to  the  University  Press  for  the  publication  of  the 
very  popular  and  much  needed  book,  Louisiana  Birds. 

Finally,  and  in  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to  restate 
the  parallelogram  that  man,  in  order  to  cooperate  to  a 
good  purpose  in  conservation,  must  first  learn  the  im- 
portance of  cooperating  with  nature.  He  must  restrain 
his  ways  and  temper  his  demands  and  utilize  his  re- 
maining life-supporting  resources  compatible  with  a  con- 
tinued civilization.  The  time  for  apathy  is  at  an  end. 
Recklessness,  contempt,  selfishness  must  be  banished  if 
public  interest  is  to  prevail.  The  answer  lies  not  in 
reaching  the  moon  or  the  stars,  not  even  upon  science 
or  mathematics,  for  neither  of  these  has  yet  proved  to  be 
a  substitute  for  the  elemental  workings  of  nature,  but 
in  the  full  understanding  of  the  enduring  processes  of 
our  own  mother  earth  and  the  living  things  about   us. 
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THE  SHAD  (Continued  from  page  7) 
Plantings  of  shad  in  the  Mississippi  River  were  believed 
to  have  been  successful,  but  it  was  later  found  that  shad 
from  that  river  were  a  different  species  than  those  plant- 
ed—a species  that  was  not  discovered  until  after  the 
plantings  had  been  made. 

The  shad— more  properly,  American  shad,  for  many 
other  kinds  of  shad  are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia- 
might  be  considered  a  "king-size"  herring  since  it  is  one 
of  the  larger  members  of  the  herring  family.  This  group, 
one  of  the  largest  fish  families  and  economically  the  most 
important,  includes  such  valuable  fishes  as  the  sea 
herring,  sardine,  pilchard,  menhaden  and  river  herrings. 
All  herrings  are  soft-finned  fishes  having  no  spines.  All 
have  single,  short  dorsal  fins  and  deeply  forked  tails. 
They  are  deep  bodied  fishes,  flattened  sideways.  Most  of 
them  possess  large  round  scales  that  come  off  easily. 
Their  bellies  generally  have  a  serrated  lower  edge. 

Hickory  shad,  alewife  and  glut  herring— frequently  re- 
ferred to  collectively  as  river  herrings— also  migrate  into 
Virginia  rivers  in  the  spring  and  are  sometimes  confused 
with  the  more  highly  prized  American  shad.  The  shad 


leaches  a  greater  size,  generally  weighing  two  to  four 
pounds  and  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  or  ten;  the 
hickory  shad  seldom  exceeds  two  pounds  in  weight  while 
the  alewife  and  glut  herring  rarely  weigh  over  a  pound. 
These  four  closely-related  fishes  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters.  The  lower  jaw  of  the  hickory 
shad  extends  beyond  the  upper  and  the  fish  has  several 
dark  spots  on  its  sides.  The  American  shad  has  jaws 
about  equal  in  length,  a  few  faint  spots  on  its  sides,  a 
cheek  deeper  than  broad,  and  an  upper  jaw  that  extends 
back  to  beneath  the  rear  margin  of  the  eye. 

Alewife  and  glut  herring  may  be  separated  from  the 
shad  by  the  shape  of  the  cheek,  for  in  the  herrings  it  is 
broader  than  deep  and  the  lower  jaw  reaches  to  beneath 
the  middle  of  the  eye.  Only  a  single  spot  is  present  on  the 
sides.  The  alewife  may  be  distinguished  from  the  glut 
herring  by  its  large  eye— the  diameter  of  the  eye  is 
greater  than  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the 
forward  margin  of  the  eye;  the  back  in  gray-green  and 
the  body  cavity  lining  is  light  gray.  The  eye  of  the  glut 
herring  is  smaller,  its  back  is  blue-green  and  its  body 
cavity  is  lined  with  sooty  black. 


THE  BEAVER    {Continued  from  page  19) 
beavers.  The  beaver  is  not  an  agressive  critter,  but  he 
will  defend  himself  and  his   family  with  vigor.  When 
the  dogs  attacked,  the  beavers  proceeded  to  drown  them. 

The  beaver  problem  in  Bath  County  seems  to  boil 
down  to  this.  With  no  natural  enemies,  except  man,  he 
increases  at  a  goodly  rate— each  pair  having  an  average 
litter  of  four  once  each  year,  beginning  at  two  and  one 
half  years  of  age.  He  prefers  the  wider  stream  bottoms 
and  water  courses  with  a  gentle  flow,  which  means  agri- 
cultural land,  usually.  The  little  mountain  brooks  with 
their  steep  gradients  and  rocky  bottoms  have  no  attrac- 
tion for  him;  put  him  there  and  he  will  soon  move  down- 
stream or  overland  to  greener  pastures. 

His  practice  of  building  dams  will  change  stream 
channels  and  flood  valuable  fields,  sometimes  highways. 
Right  now  the  Jackson  River  has  been  dammed  in  at 
least  six  places  between  the  Highland  County-Bath  Coun- 
ty line  and  Hidden  Valley  Farm.  Of  course,  when  the 
water  level  rises  —  as  it  generally  does  with  the  early 
spring  rains  —  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  dams  will  wash 
out.  But  the  beaver  is  a  persevering  animal,  not  easily 
discouraged. 

He  does  like  corn,  especially  about  the  time  it  reaches 
the  roasting-ear  stage,  and  will  eat  quantities  of  soy 
beans,  alfalfa  and  clover.  Mrs.  Ruth  Cleek  remembers 
their  burrowing  under  the  deep  snow  in  the  winter  of 
1945  to  feed  on  the  young  winter  wheat.  One  tree  looks 
like  another  to  the  beaver,  so  far  as  dam  and  lodge- 
building  materials  are  concerned.  In  the  matter  of  diet 
he  has  certain  definite  preferences.  Willow,  aspen  and 
birch,  bark  and  twigs  are  high  on  the  list,  but  if  he 
can't  get  them  he  will  take  maple,  dogwood,  oak  and 


even  pine.  He  is  a  trifle  wasteful,  too,  and  will  some- 
times gnaw  and  chisel  on  an  over-sized  white  oak  until  it 
is  well  girdled,  then  goes  off  and  leaves  it  to  die. 

But  there  are  favorable  things  to  be  said  for  him,  too. 
He  does  help  to  maintain  stream  and  ground-water  levels 
with  his  engineering  practices.  The  ponds  which  he 
creates  make  favorable  habitat  for  muskrats,  ducks  and 
other  waterfowl.  He  will  never  rob  a  henhouse  or  kill  a 
lamb,  nor  will  he  (as  some  folks  erroneously  believe) 
eat  fish,  for  he  is  strictly  a  vegetarian.  The  pools  he  forms 
in  the  streams  are  usually  beneficial  to  fishlife.  And  there 
will  come  a  day  as  fashions  change  and  long-haired  furs 
again  become  popular,  when  his  pelt  will  be  worth  good 
money.  These  industrious  creatures  are  fascinating  to 
watch  and  never  fail  to  give  the  nature  lover  a  thrill. 

There  is  a  problem  to  be  faced,  no  doubt  of  it.  Like 
plants,  an  animal  can  be  a  "weed"  in  the  wrong  location. 
I  believe  the  program  of  live-trapping  and  moving  in  the 
more  aggravated  cases  should  be  continued.  Interest  in 
winter  trapping  for  fur  should  be  encouraged  and  stim- 
ulated. If  the  trapping  program  gains  real  impetus  I 
believe  the  population  can  be  kept  under  control  and 
Bath  County  will  have  another  species  of  wildlife  which 
will  be  both  desirable  and  furnish  some  profitable  winter- 
time sport. 

While  there  is  some  truth  to  the  observation  made 
by  Mr.  Tom  Gathright,  long  a  colorful  figure  in  Bath 
County  conservation  circles,  that  "He  was  a  novelty  but 
he's  become  a  ***  nuisance,"  I  am  sanguine  enough  to 
say  "Let's  give  him  a  chance."  After  all,  Mr.  Beaver  has 
only  been  with  us  some  20  years,  which  is  a  mighty  brief 
span  in  the  life  of  our  universe. 
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TIDEWATER  FISHING    (Continued  from  page  17) 
Roanoke  and  its  tributary  streams.  The  same  is  true  oJ 
the   big  Philpott  Reservoir  sprawling  across  the   boun- 
daries of  Henry,  Patrick  and  Franklin  Counties. 

Under  the  John  H.  Kerr  dam,  of  late,  it  has  been 
found  that  great  numbers  of  walleye  congregate  in  the 
pool  below  the  dam  lor  the  rich  food  supplies  that  come 
down  to  them  through  the  spillways.  They  are  caught 
on  deep-running  bucktails  and  other  artificials,  but  will 
strike  only    when  the  gates  are  open. 

Another  variation  in  the  tastes  of  fishermen  is  that  some 
of  them  prefer  to  fish  flowing  water  rather  than  in  the 
ponds  and  lakes,  contending  that  the  fish  are  more 
active  and  fight  harder.  For  these  there  are  plenty  of  big 
waters  in  the  many  tidal  rivers  of  eastern  Virginia.  As 
a  1  ide,  however,  fishing  for  such  species  as  bass  is  not 
as  good  in  the  rivers  themselves  as  in  many  creeks  that 
flow  into  them. 

Occoquan  and  Aquia  creeks,  flowing  into  the  Potomac 
have  always  been  famous  bass  waters.  Some  of  the  best 
bass  fishing  in  the  entire  state  is  found  in  Cat  Point, 
Occupacia,  Hoskins  and  Piscataway  creeks  flowing  into 
the  Rappahannock.  Dragon  Run,  which  is  the  main 
fresh  water  tributary  of  the  Piankatank,  has  long  been 
famous  as  a  bass  stream. 

Northwest  River,  the  Blackwater,  the  Nottoway  and 
the  Meherrin,  in  the  southeastern  region  of  the  State, 
all  furnish  excellent  fishing  for  the  warm  water  species, 
as  do  their  many  smaller  tributaries. 

The  Chickahominy,  a  large  river  itself  although  a 
tributary  of  the  James,  is  a  famous  bass  stream  through- 
out its  length.  Even  at  that  it  is  hardly  as  celebrated  as 
a  number  of  creeks  flowing  into  it  such  as  Diascund, 
Gordon's,  Yarmouth  and  Morris'  creeks.  Many  launch 
boats  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy  and  explore 
the  fishing  for  miles  above. 

An  increasingly  popular  sport  is  wading  the  small 
streams  where  there  are  sandy  and  gravelly  bottoms 
and  using  trout  tackle  in  taking  the  warm  water  fish 
that  abound.  Bass,  bream,  crappie,  pickerel  and  other 
good  game  fish  in  these  streams  are  particularly  active 
in  early  spring. 

In  April,  as  a  rule,  the  shad  runs  in  the  tidal  rivers  are 
at  their  height.  Fishing  for  them  with  hook  and  line  has 
become  a  major  sport,  although  developed  only  in  recent 
years.  Thousands  have  been  caught  below  the  dam  in 
the  Chickahominy  at  Walker's  Station  and  shad  fishing 
has  been  extended  to  main   ol  the  rivers. 

The  white  shad,  prized  as  a  table  delicacy  both  for 
its  meat  and  its  roe,  is  one  of  the  gamesl  ol  all  lish  in 
Virginia  waters  when  taken  on  light  casting  tackle.  The 
largei  the  individual  lish.  the  more  active  it  is.  These 
great  fish,  licshb  come  in  from  the  ocean  to  spawn,  are 
the  delight  of  anglers  during  their  spawning  runs. 

It  has  been  found  that  shad  will  strike  readily  at  small 
flashing  artificial  hues,  whether  cast,  trolled  or  simpl) 
allowed  to  dangle  in  a  current.  The  strike  of  a  bit;  shad 
is  spectacular,  and  they  are  as  fast  as  lightning   when 


hooked,  frequently  leaping  clear  of  the  water  when 
being  played. 

Shad  angling  is  extending  to  all  of  Virginia's  tidal 
rivers,  and  they  are  caught  wherever  there  are  reasonably 
dense  concentrations.  An  unexplained  fact  is  that  they 
come  into  the  Meherrin,  Nottoway  and  other  more 
southerly  rivers  later  than  in  most  of  the  streams  of  tide- 
water  Virginia,  where  they  usually  arrive  about  the 
middle  of  March  and  are  plentiful  throughout  April. 

In  very  recent  years  angling  for  hickory  shad  has  grown 
in  popularity.  These  fish,  extremely  interesting  to  catch 
on  light  fly  or  spinning  tackle  are  in  some  of  the  rivers 
in  great  numbers  and  will  take  the  same  lures  employed 
in  fishing  for  their  larger  cousins,  the  white  shad.  Their 
roe  is  excellent,  but  the  flesh  is  too  bony  for  table  use. 

Rockfish,  or  striped  bass,  plentiful  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  its  environs,  start  early  in  their  movements  high  up 
into  the  tidal  rivers  and  numbers  of  anglers  make  a 
practice  of  fishing  only  for  rockfish,  either  with  natural 
baits  still  fishing,  or  trolling  spoons  and  feathered  lures. 
Some  excellent  catches  are  always  made  in  April. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  impoundments  in  the  state 
that  are  teeming  with  largemouth  bass  and  other  warm 
water  species,  many  anglers  prefer  to  fish  the  small 
ponds  which  are  numerous  throughout  tidewater  and 
provide  some  of  the  finest  bass  fishing  to  be  found  any- 
where. Many  of  the  choicest  waters  are  old  millponds 
that  have  come  down  to  their  owners  from  Colonial 
plantation  days. 

While  many  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  private  individ- 
uals or  of  clubs,  there  are  many  throughout  the  regions 
that  are  open  to  public  fishing,  where  boats  may  be  hired 
at  nominal  fees  and  where  the  angler  can  fish  to  his 
heart's  delight. 

In  addition  to  the  many  available  public  and  semi- 
public  ponds  available  to  the  tidewater  fisherman,  the 
Game  Commission  has  constructed  in  recent  years  five 
public  ponds,  and  acquired  another,  that  are  heavily 
stocked  and  now  open  to  public  fishing.  They  provide 
hundreds  of  acres  of  new  fishing  water. 

These  newly  available  ponds  lie  in  Brunswick,  Fau- 
quier, Pittsylvania,  Halifax,  Mecklenburg  and  Powhatan 
Counties  and  are  in  addition  to  other  impoundments  in 
Prince  George,  Westmoreland,  Sussex,  Appomattox  and 
Southampton  Counties  that  are  directly  controlled  by 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

There  is  no  la<k  of  places  to  go  when  the  springtime 
angler  gets  the  urge  to  wet  a  line,  and  there  is  every 
expectancy  of  success  in  landing  highly  preferred  game 
lish  whenever  weather  conditions  are  suitable  to  his 
comfort.  Normally  there  are  so  many  fishing  spots  close 
to  home  that  the  angler  can  look  up  at  the  sky  and  decide 
whether  he  will  go  fishing  or  not. 

Use  of  light  casting  tackle  in  comparatively  recent 
years  has  added  tremendously  to  the  pleasure  of  fishing 
in  tidewater  Virginia  and  has  greatly  added  to  the  scope 
ol   the-  angler's  ac  tivities. 
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President   Practices  Conservation 

Columnist  Frank  Eleazer  in  the 
Washington  Daily  Xeivs  gave  an  in- 
teresting report  on  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower's  first-hand  conserva- 
tion experiments  on  his  farm  at 
Gettysburg,   Pennsylvania. 

"The  thing  that  excites  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower most  about  his  farm,"  says 
Eleazer,  *'is  the  prospect  of  improving 
the  soil." 

"He  told  callers  the  other  day  that 
a  survey  of  his  land  showed  that 
'two-thirds  of  my  top  soil  is  now  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.' 

"He  said  he  deliberately  bought  a 
farm  'in  a  sort  of  worn-out  condition' 
to  see  if  he  couldn't  leave  it  in  better 
shape  than  he  found  it. 

"The  way  things  are  going,  the 
President  undoubtedly  will  succeed  in 
this  aim.  Where  the  place  formerly 
was  heavily  row-cropped,  he  is  putting 
more  of  it  into  pasture. 

"The  crops,  meantime,  are  being 
planted  in  alternating  strips,  so  they 
can  be  changed  from  year  to  year." 

The  Sport  Fishing  Institute  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  "this  sound  phi- 
losophy will  carry  over  to  Congress 
when  such  vital  matters  as  extension 
of  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice comes  up  for  action  in  the  cur- 
rent  session." 

Forestry's    Colonel    Greeley   Dies 

Colonel  William  B.  Greeley,  Ameri- 
<  as  "Mr.  Forestry"  for  more  than 
three  decades,  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  77  at  his  Gamble  Bay  home  near 
Snoquamish,  "Washington. 

A  former  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  past  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  American  Forest 
Products  Industries,  Colonel  Greeley 
was  the  author  of  much  of  the  philoso- 
phy underlying  the  forest  conservation 


policies  of  the  industry  today.  His 
career  spanned  almost  the  entire  his- 
toi\  of  professional  forestry  in  the 
United  States. 

Corn    from    a   Clear   Blue  Sky 

The  Aero  Game  Feeding  Club  of 
Kaithus,  Pennsylvania,  completed  its 
first  successful  aero  game  feeding  oper- 
ations in  January  with  approximately 
10  tons  of  corn  being  dropped  at 
various  locations  throughout  the  state. 
Further  aerial  feedings  were  made 
in  Februarv  and  March. 


"I'd    like  to    pour    a    bucket   of    his  'Fair 

with    slightly    rising    temperatures'    down 

that    weatherman's    neck!" 


Georgia   Schools  Get   $50,000 
for  Forestry   Instruction 

The  Georgia  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  has  received  a  grant 
of  S50,000  from  the  Trust  Company 
of  Georgia  to  be  used  for  expanding 
forestry  instruction  in  Georgia  high 
schools. 

It  is  stipulated  in  the  grant  that 
525,000  be  used  to  contribute  $250 
each  toward  purchase  of  10  to  15- 
acre  forestry  demonstration  areas  for 
100  high  schools  which  have  voca- 
tional agriculture  departments.  Part 
of  the  grant  will  be  used  for  summer 
schools  for  vo-ag  teachers. 


Conservation  in  Reverse  Gear  at 
Fort  Benning 

Bob  Cannon,  project  leader  of 
Georgia's  Pittman-Robertson  refuge 
management  program,  is  another  con- 
servationist to  come  out  against  the 
Army's  disregard  for  Georgia's  fishing 
and  hunting  rules.  He  points  out  that 
Fort  Benning  opened  the  deer  and 
turkey  seasons  a  week  ahead  of  the 
statewide  seasons  and  shot  bucks  and 
does  alike. 

Yet  there  were  no  deer  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning until  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  state  of  Georgia 
stocked  deer  on  the  Thomas  Sea  we  11 
Refuge  area  adjoining  Fort  Benning 
to  the   south. 

High  point  of  disregard  for  conser- 
vation by  people  running  the  so-called 
"game  management"  for  the  Army  is 
illustrated  by  their  purchase  of  50,000 
rainbow  trout  recently  to  stock  a  creek 
that  empties  into  the  Chattahoochee 
down  there,  according  to  the  Georgia 
Game  and  Fish  Commission.  The 
trout,  of  course,  didn't  last  lone  in  the 
hot  water. 

Audubon  Medal  to  Walt  Disney 

Walt  Disney  has  been  awarded  the 
Audubon  Medal  for  distinguished 
service  to  conservation  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  Disney  was  cited 
for  his  "major  part  in  the  world-wide 
increase  m  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  nature  as  a  consequence 
of  his  production  and  distribution  of 
True-Life  Adventure  nature  films." 

Ludlow  Griscom,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, noted  the  appreciation  of  the 
Society  for  Disney's  maintenance  of 
"a  sensitive  regard  for  the  wisdom  of 
Nature's  design  and  having  attempted 
to  hold  a  mirror  to  the  out-of-doors 
rather  than  to  interpret  its  function- 
ing by  man's  standards." 
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Twenty-Seventh    Annual    VSO 
Meeting 

Special  Services  Officer  Max  Car- 
penter informs  us  that  the  Virginia 
Society  of  Ornithology  will  hold  its 
27th  annual  meeting  in  Salem  on 
April  27  and  28.  Headquarters  will  be 
at  Roanoke  College  where  all  meet- 
ings will  be  held.  On  Saturday  there 
will  be  a  field  trip. 

Titles  of  papers  to  be  presented 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Grey,  Box 
445,  Williamsburg,  not  later  than 
April  4th.  Information  should  include 
length  of  time  required  and  any 
equipment  which  would  be  necessary. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Regina  Motel,  R.F.D.  1,  Salem, 
to  accommodate  the  members  and 
reservations  should  be  made  directly 
with  the  motel. 

Anyone  interested  is  welcome, 
whether  he  feels  that  he  knows  birds 
well  or  not.  This  will  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  learn  not  only  some 
of  the  birds,  but  flowers  and  trees 
as  well.  It  will  give  people  a  chance 
to  get  out  of  doors  in  a  different  part 
of  the  state  and  the  information  gath- 
ered during  each  annual  meeting 
never  fails  to  add  to  the  knowledge 
ol  bird  distribution  in  Virginia. 

Fredericksburg-Rappahannock 

/.  W.  L.  Distributes  Virginia 

Wildlife 

The  Fredericksburg-Rappahannock 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  has  given  subscriptions  to 
Virginia  Wildlife  to  12  boys  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Wildlife  food  and 
cover  plantings  in  Stafford  County 
and  to  60  farms  in  Stafford  and  Spot- 
sylvania Counties.  This  distribution  of 
the  Commission's  conservation  maga- 
zine is  part  of  the  chapter's  conserva- 
tion education  program  for  the  year. 


Chapter  members  feel  that  Virginia 
Wildlife  will  be  helpful  to  the  "dirt 
farmers"  in  the  county,  keeping  them 
informed  of  the  latest  conservation 
methods  of  planting  for  wildlife  and 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  value 
and  productivity  of  their  farms. 

The  game  wardens  and  county 
agents  have  helped  the  chapter  in 
developing  their  conservation  educa- 
tion program  during  the  past  year. 


'Am    I   glad   you're   home!  Junior's   tad- 
poles   all    turned    to    frogs   today!" 


National  Forest  Fishing 

Ted  Resting,  editor  for  Sports  A- 
field,  points  out  that  our  national 
forest  lands  contain  over  90,000  miles 
of  fishing  streams  and  about  2,250,000 
acres  of  lakes  that  are  available  to 
the  public  for  fishing 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is  "a  mili- 
tant custodian  of  the  public  interest 
in  these  waters  and  of  the  forested 
watersheds  which  protect  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  ground  water 
which  supplies  them  and  makes  good 
lishing  possible,"  comments  the  Sport 
Fishing  Institute.  Without  these  im- 
portant  National  Forest  Waters,  the 
angling  public  would  have  far  less 
outdoor  recreation,  for  they  support 
nearly  eight  million  fishing  trips  an- 
nually. 


Duck  Resistance   to   Lead 
Poisoning 

Paul  Tulenko,  Missouri's  game 
chief,  gives  an  interesting  report  on 
the  die-off  of  wintering  waterfowl  in 
his  state. 

"Ducks  that  have  picked  up  lead 
shot  while  feeding,"  he  says,  "have 
died  of  lead  poisoning  as  natural 
green  foods  become  exhausted  or  un- 
available, forcing  ducks  to  feed  on 
corn  and  other  grains  left  in  harvest- 
ing operations.  Apparently  duck  re- 
sistance to  lead  poisoning  is  higher 
when  they  have  a  more  adequate  diet." 

Firsf  Inter-School  Rifle  League 
Formed  in  Richmond 

John  W.  Courtney,  Jr.,  secretary  of 
the  Virginia  State  Rifle  and  Revolver 
Association,  tells  us  that  the  Eastern 
Virginia  High  School  Rifle  League, 
organized  last  December  at  the  Gray's 
Armory  in  Richmond,  is  probably  the 
first  such  inter-school  (high  school) 
rifle  league  ever  formed  in  Virginia 
and  registered  with  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

League  schools  are  John  Marshall, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benedictine  in 
Richmond  and  the  West  Point  High 
School.  Each  school  is  entering  a  var- 
sity and  junior-varsity  team  in  com- 
petition and  each  team  will  fire  at 
least  one  match  against  each  of  the 
other  seven  teams.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  series  of  matches  the  top  four 
teams  will  have  a  play-off  to  deter- 
mine  the  League   champion. 

Each  match  will  consist  of  40  shots 
in  four  positions  with  the  .22  caliber 
rifle  at  50  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, all  scores  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
N.R.A.  for  national  classification. 

Lieutenant  C.  J.  Schaefer,  John 
Marshall  coach  is  league  secretary  and 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  a  set  of  league 
rules  to  other  high  schools  on  request. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


CONSERVATION  WORKSHOP  FOR  TEACHERS 
ESTABLISHED  AT  V.P.I.- 

$100  SCHOLARSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


The  Virginia  Resource  Use  Education  Council  in  cooperation  with  the  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  has  established  a  short  course  in  Virginia's  Natural  Resources  at  Blacksburg  to  be  of- 
fered teachers  June  13-29,  1956.  Three  college  quarter-hour  credits  will  be  given  for  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course. 

The  Workshop,  given  the  name  of  short  course,  came  as  a  result  of  long  effort  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Resource  Use  Education  Council  to  get  summer  workshop  training  in  conservation  estab- 
lished at  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  state. 

It  was  felt  that  this  first  year  at  least,  one  good  workshop  would  be  established  and  that 
others  would  follow  next  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  year's  short  course  is  to  provide  additional  training  for  teachers  in  the 
subject  of  wise  natural  resource  use  thereby  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  conservation  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia. 

School  teachers  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  teaching  conservation  of  natural  resources 
to  children  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are  eligible  and  encouraged  to  attend.  This  short 
course  may  also  be  taken  by  other  interested  individuals. 

A  limited  number  of  $100  scholarships  are  available  to  public  school  teachers  from  funds 
provided  by  interested  organizations  in  Virginia.  Those  who  have  contributed  scholarship  funds 
are: 

Organization  Amount 

Lynchburg    chapter,    Izaak    Walton   League   of  America     $400.00 

Reynolds  Metals  Company 200.00 

State  Division,  Izaak   Walton   League  of  America 100.00 

Rockingham-Harrisonburg    chapter,    Izaak    Walton    League  of  America 100.00 

E.  R.  Lafferty,  Jr 100.00 

Virginia   Federation  of  Garden  Clubs    100.00 

The  Garden  Club  of  Virginia    100.00 

Southern   States  Cooperative    100.00 

E.  I.  duPont  Nemours,  Inc.,  Waynesboro    100.00 

Halifax  Sportsmen's  Club    100.00 

Chesapeake  Corporation 100.00 

Atlantic  Life  Insurance  Company    100.00 

Rockingham  Game  and  Fish  Association    100.00 

Virginia-Carolina   Chemical  Corporation    100.00 

Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company 100.00 

Norfolk  chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 100.00 

To  enroll  in  the  short  course  those  interested  should  write  promptly  to  Dr.  I.  D.  Wilson,  Head,  Biology  Depart- 
ment,  V.   P.   I.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 


The  walleye  spawns  very  early  in  the 

spring.    No    nest   is  built;    instead    the 

eggs    are     laid     along     rocky    shores, 

usually  at  night. 


A  poor  nest  is  made  nea 
brushy  area   by  the  crapp 
Very  little  care  is  taken  of 
eggs  or  the  young. 


^ 


A  late  fall  spawner,  the 
brook  trout  requires  cold, 
pure  streams  in  which  to 
deposit  its  eggs.  The  fry 
hatch  when  the  water 
warms   in   the    spring. 


The  chain  pickerel  needs 
aquatic  vegetation  on  which 
to  spawn.  The  tiny  fry  soon 
scatter  after  hatching  in  earfy 
spring. 


The  male  largemouth  bass 
is  a  good  parent,  watching 
over  the  eggs  and  protecting 
the  fry  for  several  weeks.  He 
even   builds  the    nest! 


